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A Hobby Horse For Teachers? 


You might wonder why we use this picture in an advertisement for grown people. There’s a reason! 
Besides the appeal of a child at Christmas, there’s a suggestion for action by YOU. 
Why don’t you get a hobby this Christmas? Get to know your local banker during the New Year. 
Consider some of the ways he can help you. 

1. Start saving regularly! 


2. Pay off the Christmas bill with a personal loan—(there are several kinds). 
3. Start a Christmas Club for next year. 
Be sure you talk to your 


FULL-SERVICE BANKER — he’s the only one who can help you with any financial “hobby horse” 
you may select for your 


THE VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
Mony pinnas andl Haggoy New! Year! A group of more than 300 independent, 


privately owned Virginia banks. 
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"IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS?” 


“Not believe in Santa Claus? You might as well not believe in fairies. No Santa Claus! Thank God, he 


lives, and he lives forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten thousand years 


from now, he will continue to make glad the heart of childhood.” 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


CAN BE TAUGHT BETTER WITH 
Martin Hogan Color Filmstrip 


Correlations, REVISED 1960 FOR MOST ADOPTED TEXTS 


Each correlation includes a free guide, which 


lists pages, topics, and corresponding filmstrips 


CORRELATIONS NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
FOLLOWING ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 


So I rE se Grade 1—17 color filmstrips $ 70.50 
SOE BO 5 ck hind aos se ci cssdnnd Grade 2—24 color filmstrips 115.00 
SCM MOOS Sin ns eS ee criee ech e Grade 3—22 color filmstrips 116.00 
DiscovERING WITH SCIENCE ..............000% Grade 4—29 color filmstrips 138.00 
ADVENTURING IN SCIENCE ...............0000. Grade 5—38 color filmstrips 191.00 
EXPERIMENTING IN SCIENCE ............-.4-. Grade 6—33 color filmstrips 165.00 
RweeeeG Were SOUNGE . ww ce cc eens Grade 7—53 color filmstrips 268.50 
ee rere Grade 4—50 color filmstrips 233.60 
cee BO ES) eee ree ere Grade 5—50 color filmstrips 247.95 
Expaominc SCURNCHOONE ... 2.2.0. ccssesnees Grade 1—27 color filmstrips 119.50 
Exprominc ScCIENCE-TWO ............00.200: Grade 2—21 color filmstrips 91.50 
EXPLORING SCIENCE-THREE ...............2% Grade 3—34 color filmstrips 144.00 
EXPLORING SCHENCE-FOUR ..........0-000s00: Grade 4—35 color filmstrips 181.50 
EXPLORING SCIRNCE-PIVE ...........c0cc00e% Grade 5—40 color filmstrips 189.50 
EXPUOQMENG SORMMOWIME 6.0... 20 cc cc ecsecncss Grade 6—43 color filmstrips 216.50 
Our ENvIRONMENT—ITs RELATION To Us ...... Grade 7—75 color filmstrips 364.50 


PREPARED BY MARTIN HOGAN 
AND AVAILABLE ONLY FROM 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO o., INC, 


19 West Main Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Our Cover—Christmas greetings are 
expressed in Nature’s own symbols, 


Virginia’s “red bird” on American 
holly. The cardinal was named “Vir- 
ginia Nightingale” by the first settlers 
because its melodious voice reminded 
them of their favorite English bird. 
The cardinal was adopted as the ofh- 
cial bird emblem of the Old Domin- 
ion by the General Assembly on Jan- 
uary 25, 1950. Shown on the cover 
are the bright red male and the 
pinkish-brown female perched among 
the red berries of the native holly 
tree. For this colorful Christmas cov- 
er, we are indebted to the artist, Ed- 
ward J. Bierly of Lorton, Virginia, 
and to M. Rupert Cutler, associate 
editor of Virginia Wildlife magazine 
on which this appeared last Decem- 
ber. Their permission makes it possi- 
ble to share this striking cover with 
you. So, in keeping with the song of 
the cardinal, a Merry Christmas to 
you—one and all! 
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The October Virginia Journal of 
Education is a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. It isn’t possible to print a 
convention program that looks very 
attractive, but you and your folks did 
it anyhow, nevertheless. The article on 
television, the publicity for American 
Education Week, the little jewel about 
the care of public speakers, your leading 
editorial and, of course, the article 
about WCOTP, all delighted me very 
much. I am glad you sent me a copy 
for my very own. 

William G. Carr 

Executive Secretary 

National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the index to Volume 
53 of the Virginia Journal of Education. 
I am a teacher new to the state of Vir- 
ginia and will, no doubt, find consider- 
able information of value to me, as I 
have already in the editions of the last 
two months. 

Mary Jane Davis 
Great Bridge Junior High School 
Norfolk County 


We are pleased to acknowledge 
receipt of your recent check for $3,000 
from the Lillie P. Taylor and John W. 
Taylor Fund for cancer research at the 
University of Virginia Hospital. The 
check has been forwarded to the Bursar 
of the University with the request that 
a new account be set up under the 
name of “The Taylor Cancer Research 
Fund”, and that the funds be made 
available to Doctor Oscar Thorup of 
the Hematology Section, Department 
of Internal Medicine, for the purpose 
specified. 

The persons concerned with this 
project are quite pleased and grateful 
for the opportunity this fund affords 
them in the furthering of research in 
the areas of blood cell malignancies. 

Robert E. Helsley 

Hospital Controller 

University of Virginia Hospital 
Charlottesville 


You and all the VEA staff should 


feel well rewarded for all your planning 
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and efforts for the VEA Convention. 
It was a wonderful convention—filled 
with challenges, good speakers, delicious 
food, and lots of fun and fellowship. 
It does take all of these to make Vir- 
ginia educators happy. 

You have all been wonderful to help 
me during this past year. I appreciate 
your help and cooperation that was so 
freely given any time I needed it. I 
am pleased that we “overflowed” the 
walls again in the Language Arts Sec- 
tion meeting. It is a healthy sign, to 
me, rather than one to be concerned 
about. I do hope that we can all plan 
together on the best situation for this 
group next year. It is a pleasure to 
work with the VEA staff. 

Mrs. Sarah Kirkley, President 
Language Arts Section, VEA 
Norfolk 


May I congratulate you and all your 
associates on the fine VEA Convention 
held in Richmond. Many portions of 
the program were the finest I’ve ex- 
perienced in my short years as a member. 

I am sure by now you have heard 
many unfavorable comments pertaining 
to the banquet on Thursday night. I 
cannot say it was good; however, I 
would like to compliment all of you on 
a desirable feature—that is having one 
banquet instead of three. If the un- 
pleasant aspects of the banquet cannot 
be corrected next year (and I think 
they can be) may I suggest that we 
have district dinners on Wednesday 
night and simply forget the banquet 
program. 

Edwin M. Betts, Jr. 
Assistant Principal 
Petersburg High School 


Thank you so much for mailing me 
the two copies of the Virginia Journal 
of Education. The October cover 
“Berkeley” is beautiful. Although I 
am 77 years old, I enjoy keeping up 
with what is going on in the school 
world. 

Elizabeth ]. Read 


Forest 


Ode to the Delegate Dinner 


There was no coffee 

The meal most tardy 

But it was worth it 

To hear Ciardi 
Richmond Professional Institute 
Kenneth Zimmer 
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34’4 News To. Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
‘acturers of new products which we be- 
ve will be of interest to educators. This 
sting should not be construed as a recom- 
endation by the editor. If unable to find 
hese products in your locality, your re- 
‘uest to the magazine for further informa- 
on will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 








i2” L.P. Record for teaching handwrit- 
ng by song and music and for making it 
‘un to write more legibly. Produced by 
Frank Luther, well-known singer, song 
writer and MGM Records associate. Con- 
centrating on the fifteen handwriting de- 
mons that have been found to be the cause 
of most handwriting illegibilities, Frank 
Luther’s catchy tunes, jingles and expla- 
nations tell how to correctly write the let- 
ters a, b, d, e, h, i, m, n, 0, r, t, and the 
numerals 5, 6, and 7—trouble spots. 

An accompanying workbook is available 
with each lyric and explanation printed 
on the left-hand page while the corre- 
sponding right-hand page is ruled for prac- 
tice in writing the letter. There is also a 
correlated film strip in color. Costs: L.P. 
Record 12” 33% RPM, $5.95; Filmstrip 
$5.95; Workbook 50¢. Available at leading 
record stores. (Noble and Noble Publish- 
ers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York, N. Y.) 
Act-O-Matiec is a new multi-purpose sci- 
ence projector that operates in both a hori- 
zontal and vertical position. In the verti- 
cal position, it enables the instructor to 
project actual test tubes, electrolysis cells, 
meters, electroscopes, and other science 
apparatus. As the demonstration is per- 
formed, it is projected LIVE on the screen 
in full color and motion. A simple one 
second conversion to its horizontal position 
converts it into a standard overhead pro- 
jector capable of projecting 5” x 5” trans- 
parencies. A writing attachment is avail- 
able which allows the instructor to project 
class notes, diagrams, etc., as they are 
written. Manufactured by the makers of 
the famous “Omega” enlargers, this pro- 
jector is available exclusively through Lab- 
oratory Furniture Co., Inc., Mineola, N. Y. 
Portable Voice-Flector for language prac- 
tice eliminates need for special classrooms, 
partitioned booths, earphones, microphones 
or hear-back amplifiers. It consists of a 
high tensile strength neutral gray acoustic 
“hear-back” shell, a free standing metal 
base and a positive-action twist lock that 
permits easy height adjustment for user 
comfort. The Voice-Flector is available 
with or without built-in speaker, micro- 
phone and system wiring for lesson broad 
cast, instructor monitoring and intercom- 
munication. It completely eliminates the 
need for separate earphones, microphones, 
isolation booths and self-monitoring ampli- 
her. No controls are required at the stu- 
dent position nor is the student hidden 
trom view of the instructor. User can 
easily see classroom visuals. With built-in 
dynamic microphone and speaker, the 
Voice-Flector can be used in language 
laboratory systems equipped for instructor 
monitoring, intercommunication, recitation 
recording, student recording and playback. 
(Cousino Electronics Corporation, 2100 
Ashland Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio.) 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators: 


CUT OUT FRILLS, SAYS CONANT 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dr. James 
B. Conant, in his latest report, “Edu- 
cation in the Junior High Schools,” 
stresses the need for academic prepa- 
ration for high school in junior high 
school, and warns against over-em- 
phasis of athletics and pretentious 
graduation ceremonies. The report 
makes 14 specific recommendations 
based on observations in 237 schools 
in 23 states. 

* a * * 


SCHOOL BOND SALES RISE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Edu- 
cation Department of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports that school 
bond sales for the first six months of 
1960 amounted to $1,228,887,000— 
an increase of more than $200,000,000 
above the figures for the same period 
in 1959, 


* * * * 


PA. MAKES TV STUDY FILMS 


HARRISBURG, PA.—A series of 
30 elementary science TV films, “Ex- 
ploring with Science,” has been pro- 
duced by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. An esti- 
mated 500,000 students will see the 
movies during the school year on 
educational television programs. 

* os * x 


MECHANICAL “TEACHERS” 





ROANOKE, VA.—Last spring, a 
group of eighth-grade students in a 
junior high school studied algebra— 
a ninth-grade subject—without teach- 
er, textbook or homework, using only 
machines and programed material. 
They covered an entire year’s work 
in one term and, in national exams, 
gave an impressive performance, com- 
peting with children a year older. 
Their “teaching machine” developed 
at Harvard University, presents in- 
formation and questions to a student. 
About the size of a record-player, it 
has three panels: one revealing the 
programed material; a second for the 
student to write his answer; and a 
third which reveals the correct answer 
when a knob is turned. 

* *” a 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 





















DIPLOMAS TO TELL STORY 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—This year 
this city’s high school graduates will 
find on their diplomas sjatements 
about the kind of work they did. This 
reportedly puts into practice a sug- 
gestion made by Dr. James B. Conant 
in his reform plan for high schools 
published in 1959. 


* ok te * 


STUDY OF RUSSIAN SOARS 





PYCCIAH 


RUSSTAN 


4.» AONE, 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Only 18 
U. S. high schools offered Russian 
language courses in 1957; today the 
total is nearly 600, with more than 
4,000 students, according to the U. S. 
Office of Education. Some 50 school 
systems teach the language in ele- 
mentary school, the report states, add- 
ing that nearly 500 colleges now offer 
the course, up from 175 prior to the 
first Sputnik in 1957. 


* * * cd 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available... . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,006 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 









J. H. Stanley 
State Mgr. 
Richmond 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


| 
1 Send....setsfree | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
| 


C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 
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silk whisperings 


















of original lines 

. .. understated 
elegance spotlighted 

in pure silk. 

A Givenchy 

adaptation to 

start at the theatre 

or any after-five 
occasion. Blue or green 
in misses 8 to 14, $45. 
Misses’ Dresses, Fashion 
Floor, Third. 
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Editorials 


School Budget-Making 
ime 
As local school budget-making time for 1961-62 ap- 


proaches, perhaps the following facts should be con- 
sidered: 


(1) The localities will receive for 1961-62 in State 
funds more per teaching unit than ever before in 
the history of Virginia. 

(2) In 1959 Virginia ranked 47th in the total State 
and local taxes paid per $100 of its income. It 
ranked 11th (last) among the Southern States in 
this respect. We can well afford to invest more in 
public education. 

(3) Although Virginia is the wealthiest Southern State 
next to Florida, 20 of our school divisions have 
starting salaries less than Mississippi, even though 
Mississippi is the poorest Southern State. 

(4) One out of 12 teachers last year held a substand- 
ard certificate, and 1,132 classes were taught by 
teachers who were not certified to teach these 
classes. 


Footnote 


Last month we pointed out that 1,132 high school 
classes were being taught by teachers who were not cer- 
tified to teach these classes. 

Underscoring the consequences of this practice, Dr. 
Donald Tuttle, Professor of English at Fenn College in 
Cleveland, recently asserted: 

“One year under an incompetent teacher in a sequen- 
tial subject like science or mathematics can cause a stu- 
dent to lose his confidence in his ability to learn the 
subject and might even cause him to give up his aim 
to enter science or engineering.” 

In the same vein, Dr. Elton Hocking, Professor of 
Modern Languages at Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, pointed to the tremendous growth of foreign 
language instruction. Many students, he said, are receiv- 
ing substandard instruction in this field because their 
teachers are not qualified. 

“Poor instruction,” he said, “is worse than no instruc- 
tion at all. If the teaching is inadequate, the program 
should never be started.” 


Programmed Learning 


In all the talk about teaching machines, we must re- 
member that the machine, itself, is of quite secondary 
importance. Of prima importance is the plan of “pro- 
grammed learning” which, without doubt, is bringing 
about revolutionary changes in instructional methods. As 
a matter of fact, x teaching machine (which acts as a 
vehicle through which programmed material is provided) 
is being eliminated in some of the experiments now taking 
place. Rather, the programmed material is presented 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 


through the use of notebooks, textbooks, and index cards. 

Essentionally, programmed learning automates educa- 
tion. Instruction takes place through a program in which 
the student participates in the following instructional 
cycle: 


(1) He reads a small unit of information (exposition, 
definition, or example) which calls for a response 
on his part—by way of answer to a question; 

(2) He composes a response—for example, by filling 
in a blank or labeling a diagram; 

(3) He is informed of the correct answer while the 
relevant material and his answers are still in view; 

(4) He then advances the program to the next step. 


Such a method could be perhaps more simply imple- 
mented by the use of series of index cards—the front 
frame of which would carry the instructional material 
and question, the reverse frame would carry the answer. 
Instead of a text, the youngster would work through a 
stack of cards. 

The advantages which proponents maintain the pro- 
grammed learning program offers are as follows: 


(1) It provides immediate return for the student each 
step of the way. He knows where he stands at all 
times. 

(2) The complete instructional cycle—material, ques- 
tion, answer, appraisal—can take place dozens or 
even a hundred or more times an hour, in a proc- 
ess in which teaching and testing are blended into 
one seamless process. 

(3) This enables the student to proceed at his own 

rate. The dull student goes more slowly, with 

lessened shame or anxiety, while the brighter stu- 
dent is not held back. 

The teacher is freed from much drudgery such as 

the marking and grading of papers and is enabled 

to provide individual help through conferences 
and discussion. 

) If a pupil makes mistakes, they are recarded on 
the program which the teacher can inspect before 
a conference with the pupil; thus, the teacher will 
know immediately what the difficulty is in each 
particular case and will not have to probe at 
random to discover it. 


(4) 


rn 
WI 
VY 


In the November 1960 issue of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Newsletter, Dr. Donald A. Cook says 

“If a given section of a program gener rates errors in 
many students, there is something wrong with the pro- 
gram. It can be corrected by rew riting the frames or in- 
serting additional frames to ‘thin out’ the material. Thus 
the very device which provides feedback to the student, 
also provides feedback to the instructor. Perhaps the most 
exciting implication of programmed learning is its effect 
on the product of education—knowledge itself. For the 
first time a means is available to produce permanent rec- 
ords of behavior in interaction with instruction and, it is 
clear, a repository of instructional culture will rapidly 
develop. Open to modification on a trial-and-error basis, 
with ‘storage’ of the results of these variations, the evolu- 
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tion of programs will be extremely swift. The prospect 
opens up that as knowledge grows, instructional methods 
will develop apace. Such records will constitute a library 
for the educator, both of his own subject matter and of 
the cultural process of its communication. Exposed to in- 
structional achievement in his field, and aware of a 
medium for its communication, he will be motivated to 
contribute variations and improvements. The sophisticated 
mastery of educational skills may take a great leap up- 
wards.” 

One of the pioneers in programmed learning, Dr. B. 
F. Skinner, an experimental psychologist at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is assisting in the well-known experiment now 
taking place in the Roanoke City schools. 

He maintains that everything we know about the na- 
ture of learning would suggest that programmed learning 
will be an increasingly used instructional procedure. It 
meets these necessary requirements for learning to effec- 
tively take place: 

(1) Active participation of the student is enlisted at 
each step along the way. His mind is not per- 
mitted to wander while material below his level is 
being discussed or when answers to questions 
which he already knows are being given by other 
students. 

(2) The material is arranged in a rational and cumula- 
tive sequence. 

(3) Swift and effective appraisal is applied to each 
step that the student masters or to each instance 
of the student's failure. 


All of these important factors in the learning process, 
in certain subject matter fields at any rate, can be more 
completely taken into account through the individual 
programmed lesson than through traditional class dis- 
cussion. 


Teaching Prestige 


We wonder if the social values and material interests 
of American university students are the same as those 
in Great Britain. If they are, school teaching is a pres- 
tigious profession indeed. 

Cambridge undergraduates, as reported in the Septem- 
ber 4, 1960 issue of the London Sunday Observer, were 
asked to look down a list of 20 careers and indicate which 
one they would choose if all 20 paid the same. After 
this “ideal choice” had been made, they were asked to 
choose again from the same list—this time bearing in 
mind known differences in pay—the career which they 
would actually follow. Here are the results: 


Choice of Career 
Ideal Reality 


% % 

Scientific research _........................... 15 15 
Teaching—secondary _.................... 13 8 
Teaching—university _...................... 8 8 
Journalism, literary pursuits _......_.. 8 4 
OETA Cee ae ie? oe 10 
ESTES a STP 7 7 
Business management _..................... 6 13 
ND Set oe ee 6 6 
SEA OR Es SD cae 5 6 
eS eases ame ebb isiite di 4 1 
er MN 5c ee, 4 4 
Sales promotion, advertising -........... 2 4 
Personnel management .................... 4 4 
Fe a ch 3S Ce eciall ele Tae ll 10 
- ANE nt oS ete SS 100 100 








On the basis of first choice, scientific research came out 
on top and stayed there when the second (the “reality”) 
choice was made. But, between the first and second selec- 
tion, heavy losses were recorded for school teaching, 
journalism, and social work. The beneficiaries of the 
transferred votes were business management, engineer- 
ing, and advertising. 

It should be remembered in thinking of this survey in 
terms of the possible situation in America that the bulk 
of the students examined represent the cream of Great 
Britain’s intelligence. 

We would hope that a survey of students, say at Har. 
vard University, would reveal the same results. But is 
American civilization mature enough for our social 
values to occupy as lofty a place as our material interests? 


State PTA for Federal 
Aid 

All of the sound and fury concerning federal aid to 
education which was heard during the meeting of the 
Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers on October 
24-26, 1960, tended to obscure their real position. Actual- 
ly, the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
strongly on record in favor of a program of federal aid 
to education. 


In 1959 they approved the policies of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers as follows: 


(1) Federal funds should be appropriated for the purpose 
of increasing educational opportunity among the 
states, with provisions ensuring maximum local con- 
trol and encouragement to the states to put forth their 
best efforts to equalize opportunities within their own 
boundaries. 

(2) Federal funds appropriated for education should be 
used to provide, through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, adequate programs of school health, health edu- 
cation, and physical fitness for children and youth. 

(3) Federal funds appropriated for education should be 
available for school libraries and for special programs 
for the education of handicapped children. 

4) All funds appropriated by the federal government for 

the support of education within the states should go 

to publicly controlled, tax-supported schools only. 

Federal funds appropriated for education should be 

used for such programs of adult education as affect 

the welfare of children and youth. 

(6) All federal funds for vocational education should be 
channeled through the U. S. Office of Education to 
state departments of education, so that vocational and 
general education may be effectively integrated 
through state and local control. 

(7) Federal funds should be used to augment state and lo- 
cal support for schools in federally impacted areas. 

(8) The education of Indian children should be adminis- 
tered through state departments of education, with 
adequate federal appropriations that will help equal- 
ize educational opportunities with those of other 
American children. 


wr 


At the 1960 Convention, the State PTA simply re- 
fused to approve the use of federal funds for the con- 
struction of school buildings. The impression seems to be 
abroad that our State PTA is not in favor of federal aid. 
Quite the contrary. They are in favor of federal aid in 
a large way. 
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Virginia Education Association 


Program of Action—1961-62 


I, Proposed Salary Schedule 
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No. Years Normal No. Years Normal 

Taught Professional Bachelor's Master's Taught Professional Bachelor's Master's 
0 $3200 $4000 $4400 10 5200 6000 6400 
l 3400 4200 4600 1] 5400 6200 6600 
2 3600 4400 4800 12 5600 6400 6800 
3 3800 4600 5000 13 5800 6600 7000 
+ 4000 4800 5200 14 6000 6800 7200 
5 4200 5000 5400 15 6200 7000 7400 
6 4400 5200 5600 16 6400 7200 7600 
7 4600 5400 5800 17 6600 7400 7800 
8 4800 5600 6000 18 6800 7600 8000 
9 5000 5800 6200 


Il. Retirement 
We recommend: 


. That a member retiring under the early service retirement provision, effective upon attaining age 
60 and credited with 30 or more years of service in the Retirement System shall receive a retire- 
ment allowance from the Virginia Supplemental Retirement System without the allowance be- 
ing actuarially reduced. (At present, the normal retirement age is 65, and one who retires before 
age 65 is paid an actuarially reduced amount.) 

2. That a member who withdrew accumulated contributions in 1952 may redeposit the amount 
withdrawn with interest thereon and receive credit for service prior to March 1, 1952. 


3. That all who retired from service prior to March 1, 1952 and have attained age 65 and those 
who retired for disability regardless of age be provided with a 12%% increase in retirement 


benefits. 
Ill. Sick Leave 


We recommend the establishment of State-wide sick leave providing for the granting of 10 days 
sick leave each year cumulative to 90 days, plus broader coverage to include in-laws in definition of 
family. 


IV. Emergency Leave 


We believe that a system allowing for a three-day, non-accumulative leave each year for teachers 
to provide for certain definite and well-defined emergencies is desirable and should be developed 
on a local division basis. 


V. Distribution of State School Funds 


1. We recommend that a higher percentage of State school funds be distributed in relation to local 
need, effort, and ability. The Minimum Education Program Fund already incorporates these fac- 
tors. We urge that the Gencral Assembly increase this fund sufficiently to provide each school 
division with its complete entitlement. We recommend that the 1956 true values be used in cal- 
culating ability and that a true tax rate of not less than $.60 be required. 


2. Recognizing the importance of having an experienced, well-trained teacher in each classroom, 
we further recommend that the basic appropriation be distributed in relationship to training and 
experience of teachers employed. 


VI. State Board of Education 


We recommend that the State Board of Education be composed of individuals who are, during their 
term of service on the Board, neither members of the General Assembly nor persons employed in a 
public or private school system or an institution of higher learning. 
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VII. Method of Selecting State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





We recommend that the State Board of Education be empowered to select and appoint the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Vill. Separate Board of Visitors 


We endorse the recommendation of the State Council of Higher Education that a.Board be created 
to serve as the Board of Visitors for Longwood and Madison Colleges. 


IX. Teacher Recruitment 


We recommend: 


1. Continued support for State colleges and re-emphasis on teacher training by those institutions. 

2. The expansion of facilities for co-education at all State-supported teacher training institutions in 
order to provide training for more men teachers. 

3. Provision of sufficient funds for the teaching scholarship program. 


X. Teacher Certification 


We believe that professional training is an important part of the pre-service training of teachers. The 
present professional requirements for teacher certification should be considered minimum standards. 


XI. Literary Fund 


We believe that additional appropriations to the Literary Fund are needed for the construction of 
the school buildings necessary to the housing of Virginia children. 





LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


The 1960 Session of the Virginia 
General Assembly was a more crucial 
one for Public Education than most 
people realized. Under circumstances 
existing on both the local and State 
level last January, the public schools 
could have suffered rather severe im- 
mediate setbacks and not a little long 
term damage. The contrary, fortu- 
nately, turned out to be true. When 
the smoke had cleared over various 
legislative skirmishes and, in some in- 
stances, real battles, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia had enacted legis- 
lation highly favorable to the cause 
of Public Education. Here are some 


of the highlights: 


1. Approximately fifty million dol- 

lars in additional money, includ- 

ing the financing of splendid 
improvements in our Retirement 

System, was appropriated for 

schools. 

Instructional Institutes in Mathe- 

matics, Foreign Languages, Guid- 

ance, and Economic Education, as 
recommended by the Spong Com- 
mission, were financed. Also 
money was made available to 

supplement the salaries of 208 

guidance positions throughout the 

State. 

3. A General Scholarship Program 
to be administered by the State 
Authority on Scholarships was 
set up at an estimated cost of 
$500,000.00. 

4. A half million dollars was ap- 
propriated for equipment in the 
fields of Mathematics, Science, 
and Foreign Languages on a 


Nm 


matching basis, 50% local; 25% 
Federal; and 25% State. 


As a result of increased State and 
Local Funds available, teachers’ salaries 
all over the State were increased at 
both the minimum and maximum lev- 
els. In some instances, minimum sal- 
aries were increased by as much as 
$400.00 annually and maximum sal- 
aries by as much as $450.00. 

In its many attempts to sell your 
Program of Action to the Legislature 
and to the Public generally, your Leg- 
islative Committee played some part in 
helping to secure these improvements. 
In addition to our customary meetings 
with the State Board of Education, 
with Governor Almond, and with joint 
sessions of the House Appropriation 
and Senate Finance Committees, region- 
al meetings were held throughout the 
State in December and January to con- 
solidate the effort of schools people 
and to solicit help from lay people 
at the local level. Slides, stressing the 
needs of public education and show- 
ing Virginia’s ability to meet those 
needs were prepared, together with a 
running commentary by the VEA Staff. 
These were distributed widely to local 
associations to be used at various com- 
munity gatherings. ‘ 

Your Legislative Committee was ably 
assisted at all meetings and hearings 
by information prepared and furnished 
by the VEA staff—and your Executive 
Secretary, Bob Williams, always pre- 
sented much of this information with 
enthusiasm, courage, and effective clar- 
ity. Nor can we fail to commend his 
tireless work with individual legislators 
and with legislative groups all during 
the long and finally fruitful Session 
of the 1960 General Assembly. 





Other members of the Committee, 
William R. Savage, Jr., Superintendent 
of Schools, Suffolk; J. Winston Milam, 
Dean of Boys of E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg; Dr. Robert W. 
Allen, Principal of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portsmouth; and Martha 
A. Anthony, President of VEA, de- 
serve your praise and gratitude for 
the highly effective manner in which 
they fought for your program of action 
for 1960. 

Cuaries W. Smiru, 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 

Hopewe.t Crry AND 


Prince Greorce County 
Chairman 


Policies Adopted by Chief 
State School Officers 


At its annual November meeting 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico, the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers 
adopted resolutions and _ legislative 
policies on (1) Quality Education; 
(2) United States Commissionership, 
(3) Financial Support of Education, 
concerning (a) Federal financing of 
elementary and secondary public ed- 
ucation, (b) Cost of higher educa- 
tion, (c) Federal financing of current 
programs, and (d) Admendment and 
extension of National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, (4) Amendments to Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, and (5) 
Appreciation to United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Virginia is represented on the 
Council by Dr. Woodrow W. Wil- 
kerson, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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by DR. WERNHER 
VON BRAUN 


—A condensation of the address 
given by Dr. von Braun at the clos- 
ing session of the 76th VEA Con- 
vention at Richmond on November 
4, 1960. 
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Why Must We 


Conquer Space? 


SUBJECT of utmost impor- 
tance for the future stature of 

the world and the future security of 
this nation is the question, “Why 
must we conquer space?”, or if we 
want to express ourselves a little less 
ambitiously, “Why must we have an 
aggressive space program in America?” 
You have heard that our former 
development organization at the Ar- 
my Ballistic Missile Agency was 
transferred to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
only a few short months ago. This 
event is quite significant because it 
shows that our space program is no 
longer a mere fall-out of our mili 
tary ballistic missile program; our 
space program has now come into 
its own. Only in the very recent 
past have people begun to realize that 
there is an important need for a space 
program outside of military objec- 
tives. We can discern here a similari- 
ty between the situation of our space 
program and the rules under which 
tommercial aviation was developed 
during the last quarter .century. For 
probably more than twenty- five years, 
aircraft had not reached the state of 
maturity that it could be economical- 
ly and safely used as a medium for 
civilian transportation. In most coun- 
tries of the world the tremendous 
amounts of money required to de- 
velop reliable large airplanes came 
from the military. It was the bomber 
and the reconnaissance airplane and 
maybe to some extent the military 
transport plane that was founded 
with public funds. The non-military 
aircraft, the commercial airliner was 
a mere by-product for all these years 
of military developments. Only in the 
last ten years has it become possible 
for the airlines to send their specifica- 
tions and requirements to the aircraft 
industry and have them design and 
develop special aircraft for the sole 
purpose of carrying people from one 
city to another or from one continent 
to another across the oceans. Our 





stables of space rockets are still off- 
springs of military rockets. Most of 
our space probes and satellites so far 
were launched into orbit with ve 
hicles whose first stage was a restored 
missile or a foreign missile, or jupiter 
or an atlas missile. 


New Rockets 


In the very recent past, however, 
two important rockets have been 
added to the stable of our space 
transport vehicles. One is already 
flying, the other is not yet flying, and 
beyond these two a third one, the 
biggest of them all, is now in active 
development. I am talking about the 
Scout rocket, the Centaur rocket, and 
finally the Saturn. Scout is an all 
solid four-stage rocket designed to 
make orbiting flights with scientific 
equipment cheaper than in the past 
Centaur will be able to orbit many 
thousands of pounds and it is des- 
tined to become a “work horse” for 
NASA’s automatic instrument rocket 
program, both for satellite flights and 
for deep space flights involving pene. 
tration into the inner planetary void. 
The Saturn is an awfully big rocket, 
entirely unprecedented in this coun- 
try and as far as we know, anything 
the size of the Saturn has never been 
tried on the Russian side. Saturn is 
a joint development between the 
George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center and two companies in the in- 
dustry. The first stage, developed in 
Huntsville, is powered with eight 
rocket engines of one hundred eighty. 
eight pounds of thrust each. This 
gives us a total of one and one-half 
million pounds of thrust. It may be 
dramatic if I express this power in 
terms of horsepower—the Saturn 
thrust has thirty-two million horse- 
power. 


Why are we developing all of these 
vehicles? Why do we want to get 
into outer space and explore hone 
mysterious areas beyond our atmos. 
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Dr. Wernher von Braun, director of the 
George C. Marshall Space Flight Center, is 
shown addressing the closing session of the 
76th VEA Convention. 


phere? NASA's space program has in 
the last analysis only one great ob- 
jective. Our objective is simply to 
enlarge our knowledge about the uni- 
verse. A program of one billion dol- 
lars is devoted solely to the acquisi- 
tion of more know ledge. There must 
be some good reasons for this. 

Let us first analyze the mysterious 
mechanism of scientific and techno- 
logical progress. This is one of the 
least understood phenomena and yet 
of vital importance because it is this 
process that keeps our civilization go- 
ing and our economy intact. 

It was because an astronomer be- 
came interested one day in what 
prevented the sun from burning itself 
out that solar nuclear power was dis- 
covered. He investigated the spec- 
trum of the sun and finally dis- 
covered the phenomenon that hydro- 
gen atoms fuse into helium atoms, 
therefore producing a tremendous 
amount of energy. This energy has 
become known as fusion energy or 
nuclear energy, and it is the same 
energy that powers the hydrogen 
bomb. When the people developing 
nuclear weapons finally succeeded, 
the first explosions were so powerful 
that they destroyed a complete island 
in the Pacific. Such nuclear power 
was discovered by a man who was 
curious about the sun, and it has be- 
come the most powerful and terrify- 
ing weapon in the world. On the 
other hand, a tremendous effort is 
under way today to harness this ener- 
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gy to enable us to convert its tre- 
mendous energies into electrical pow- 
er. This second problem has not been 
solved yet, but I am sure it will, and 
you will see the day when the first 
solar nuclear power plant will go 
into operation. If solar nuclear power 
becomes available and we know how 
to convert solar nuclear energy into 
electrical power, we will have an un- 
limited supply of energy in our hands 
for the entire future of mankind. 
You can’t imagine what this would 
mean to mankind—suppose the cost 
of a kilowatt hour would drop to 10 
per cent, to | per cent, or even a 
fractional per cent of what it is now! 
I think the standard of living in our 
technical civilization can best be de- 
fined by the number of electrical 
slaves that work for all of us, the 
number of kilowatt hours that work 
for us day and night to keep our 
machinery going. If these electrical 
slaves can be had for low cost, we 
will live in a truly abundant world. 
This is quite an outlook when you 
consider how it all started with an 
astronomer curious to prevent the 
sun from burning out. 


By-products of Curiosity 


There are other examples along 
the same line. It was because one 
man got curious about what happens 
in common mold that penicillium 
was discovered. He didn’t think of 
penicillium as a powerful medical 
tool when he made his studies on 
mold, but today penicillium has saved 
millions upon millions of lives. 

About seventy or eighty years ago 
there was a physicist by the name of 
Konrad Roentgen. This man was 
curious about the laws under which 
electrical current would transpose 
through a vacuum, so he let an elec- 
trical current pass through an evacu- 
ated jar. He put all kinds of obstacles 
in the path of the electrical current 
and suddenly he noticed that the bar- 
ium cover plate in the vicinity of the 
jar glowed in a strange green hue 
every time he turned on the current. 
He put obstacles in the path between 
the jar and the barium plate and 
found that the light didn’t change. 
Finally he put his hands in the path 
of this light and to his great surprise 
he saw that the outlines of his own 
bone structure shown clearly on this 
barium plate; probably one of the 
most astounding discoveries of all 
time was made at that moment. He 
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discovered x-rays, Now, Roentge: 
wasn’t interested in creating a medi 
cal tool either when he was studyin; 
the current, it was a by-product o: 
a program designed solely to satisf: 
his curiosity. 

Our entire civilization and partic 
ularly our economy depend vitallh 
upon the continual discoveries w: 
make. If we do not discover nev 
things, then we cannot develop nev 
markets, we cannot develop nev 
needs, and our industry will soon be 
unable to employ all the many peo 
ple it does, so we have to keep stok 
ing the machinery of our econom, 
with new inventions if we do not 
want to run head on into a depres 
sion. This brings up the question, 
“What can we do?” to stimulate this 
process. 


Stimulating Research 


You read a lot these days about 
money assigned to various projects 
and, of course, our space program is 
a particularly costly one, but is mon- 
ey really the whole answer? Aren't 
there limitations to what money can 
buy? I think there are. When Albert 
Einstein came out with his famous 
theory on relativity, all the equip- 
ment he needed to develop this 
theory was a note pad and a pencil. 
Of course he had to have a few more 
ingredients and he had them indeed. 
One was a curious mind, a mind that 
was ready to make the most radical 
assumptions and to prove them. He 
needed one other important ingredi- 
ent for the successful development of 
his theory and that was an environ- 
ment conducive to creative and un- 
disturbed thinking, an environment 
minus all the many distractions un 
der which scientific work suffers so 
greatly now-a-days—television, loud 
music, automobiles. You have to dedi 
cate yourself to a cause wholehearted 
ly and forget the world around you. 
Only a proper environment can do 
this. Our university campuses and 
our colleges endeavor to create this 
environment, but of course they are 
always competing with the many dis 
tracting influences that our advanced 
standard of living offers. But I thin! 
the most important single element i1 
stimulating the mechanism of re 
search and discovery is to stimulat: 
the insight and curiosity of our young 
people, and particularly at the tende 
age when they are most receptiv: 
and expect answers to the many ques 
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ions that come to their young minds. 


‘ducational Processes 


I would like at this point to ask 

few questions with respect to the 
educational processes of the twen- 
veth century. I have never been an 
ducator myself, so I am completely 
unqualified to express a professional 
pinion; however, there are two areas 
in which I have problems. One is 
that I am a parent myself, we have 
three children, two of whom are of 
school age and I have learned a 
lot from them; and secondly, the 
success of my work in the field of 
developing rockets and space craft 
depends exclusively on, shall we say, 
products of the American process. It 
is with the young people, the young 
engineers, the young scientists that 
emerge from the American institu- 
tions and universities that these 
things must be done. My first ques- 
tion, and this I ask as a parent, is 
this: Should the pace at which the 
offerings are given in our public 
schools be oriented for the slowest 
child in the class? I think the heart 
will say “yes” to that question, par- 
ticularly the heart of a mother who 
has a slow child. She will feel that 
a slow child more than a bright child 
deserves the attention of a teacher 
and therefore, it is right to adjust the 
pace in the class to the slowest child. 
But when you look at this question 
with cold eyes, you must come to the 
conclusion that the right answer 
should be “no.” In the first place, we 
are locked in a life and death strug- 
gle with a determined opponent, 
namely the Communist system, which 
lives by the principle of the survival 
of the fittest, and there is little room 
left in that system for sentimental 
consideration in adjusting ourselves 
to the slowest. It is the fittest to 
which they adjust themselves, it is 
the fittest in their system that sur- 
vives. But secondly, I think we should 
also consider that to adjust the pace 
in the classroom to the slowest child 
in the class is actually a critical thing 
done to the bright child. You might 
as well withhold vitamins or food 
from the bright child if you are not 
ready to answer his questions. A dull 
classroom is a terrible environment 
for a keen young child, and it will 
cause irreparable damage to blunt his 
keen senses at this most tender and 
receptive age. I believe the opinion 
that we should go by the slowest 
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child or we should use the average 
as a yardstick of what to offer in our 
classrooms is just misunderstood de- 
mocracy. To say that “all men are 
created equal” is certainly right, but 
when you look in a classroom you 
find that there are slower children 
and there are brighter children, there 
are children who may be a little more 
equal than others. I also do not be- 
lieve that the environment in which 
the child steps after he leaves school 
or college or university is exactly ad- 
justed to the slowest in the process. 
Our society is immensely competitive 
and it simply does not operate under 
the ground rule that everything is 
adjusted to the slowest child in class. 


Russian System Inferior 


I am not recommending that we 
adopt the Russian educational sys- 
tem, for their system is not only re 
pulsive and inferior to ours, but I 
think it is a good idea when you are 
locked in a life and death struggle 
with an opponent that you take a 
sober appraisal of the other fellow. 
Fundamentally, the difference be- 
tween the American educational Sys- 
tem and the Russian I believe is 
this: Our system is based on the 
philosophy that every American is 
entitled to higher education, as long 
as he wants it and can afford it. T he 
question as to whether he or she has 
talent is often a matter of second 
priority. In Russia the purpose of the 
entire Soviet system is not to provide 
opportunity for higher education of 
the average Soviet citizen, but to 
present the Soviet government year 
after year with x-number of engi- 
neers, mechanical engineers, medical 
doctors, dentists, everything. In a 
planned society the need as to how 





many people are required year after 
year can be determined very easily 
in advance. Since the rewards of their 
system to the successful are high, 
there are always more applicants than 
are needed or are expected to sur- 
vive the screening or washout proc- 
ess. It is a ruthless survival of the 
fittest system; it begins with entrance 
exams which may or may not lead to 
college admission, and then to yearly 
exams where a certain per cent is 
washed out, with a small percentage 
of the beginners finally admitted to 
higher schools of learning such as the 
Moscow University, or the Institute 
of Technology in Leningrad, and at 
the end a relative small percentage 
graduates. But the entire system is 
feae. the state pays every penny—not 
only tuition, but meals ‘and lodging, 
and if you do get your degree the 
rewards will be high and you are 
channeled into an escalade in the 
rather rigid Soviet society where the 
pay and other fringe benefits are 
much higher than the lower levels. 
The result of this process is that visi- 
tors to Russia report time and again 
how surprised they are to find Rus 
sians studying books everywhere, in 
the subway, public parks, at home. 
I do not believe that the basic curi- 
osity of Americans is less than the 
Russians, nor do I believe that the 
Russians have a higher basic intelli- 
gence. I think the contrary is prob- 
ably true. But in America we com- 
pete with a lot of other things caused 
by a higher standard of living. Our 
educational system competes with a 
process of free enterprise with a free 
business man. In America a student 
in trouble, and any student will be 
in trouble at sometime, is always 
tempted, figuratively speaking, to go 


Dr. von Braun is director of the George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center, National Aeronautics and Space Administration, Huntsville, 
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across the street and take a job as 
an attendant in some gas station and 
give up studying. Chances are that 
ten or twenty years later that chap 
will own a Standard or Shell fran- 
chise in his home town and be a 
richer man than his roommate who 
stayed on at the university and be- 
came a teacher or a man who builds 
space rockets. Russia does not know 
the independent business man; in 
Russia you cannot go across the street 
and get a filling station job. Russia 
has what I call a single channel 
career society. Once a fellow decides 
to become an engineer, even his 
study plan is prepared for him and 
he has to stick to this groove. When- 
ever he washes out he has had it for 
good and there is no recovery. He 
just winds up in the lower echelon 
of his chosen profession; he will 
never become an engineer, he may 
be a permanent draftsman. 


Teacher Recognition Needed 


Now, what can we do in our com- 
petitive society when our education 
competes with so many influences, 
particularly the higher standard of 
living and its distractions and with 
free enterprise? I think in the first 
place we need a higher recognition 
of the teacher, the scientist, and the 
educator; the recognition which is 
not so expressed by money but by the 
fact that the teacher, the educator, is 
a person who dedicates himself to a 
worthy cause and puts money sec- 
ond and mission first. This does not 
mean, however, that we should not 
do something about also improving 
the financial position of the teacher, 
the educator, and the scientist. After 
all, we are living in an environment 
where the standard of living is more 
in one respect the visible sign of the 
status in society and I believe we 
have to do something about adjusting 
the pay structure of teachers and ed- 
ucators a little more to the money 
that is made in private industry and 
in private business. I do not believe 
we should be so bashful about it. I 
just don’t understand the fact that 
we are spending billions every year 
for what is called “crop support,” but 
we fail to support with federal funds 
the most important crop we have, 
namely the minds of our children. 
But let me say again that I do not 
believe that here the dollar alone 
should be the only yardstick or the 
only remedy for our ills. 
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I spent fifteen wonderful years of 
my life with the United States Army 
and I have had many opportunities 
to meet oficers who had emerged 
from the Military Academy in West 
Point. 1 was there once myself for a 
speech and was deeply impressed by 
the standards and values that pre- 
vailed at West Point. The standards 
of the Military Academy are dedi- 
cation, honor, duty, simplicity, and 
just plain old fashion patriotism. If a 
little of this West Point spirit could 
be instilled in our universities and 
our colleges, this country would 
greatly benefit, and I do not believe 
this would in any way conflict with 
the ideals of democracy because I 
have never heard that the Military 
Academy at West Point which pro- 
duced so many great Americans has 
been in conflict with the funda- 
mentals of this great republic. I think 
our success and maybe even our 
survival as a nation will depend on 
how we answer these questions. 


Practical Applications of Space 


I would like now to tell you a little 
about the practical applications of 
our space program. The first great 
practical application of space flight 
will be seen in the field of communi- 
cations. Recently the great American 
Telephone Company, known at the 
AT&T, publicly announced that they 
have decided to spend several mil- 
lions of their own money for the es- 
tablishment of a fleet of communica- 
tions satellites to be used in the trans- 
atlantic telephone service. Their pro- 
posals specifically provide that a num- 
ber of satellites, each of maybe 300 
or 500 pound weight will be put in 
orbit at an altitude of approximately 
2500 miles. At this altitude, a satellite 
will be in line of sight contact from 
any station for about twenty minutes, 
and the altitude is also sufficient to 
make such a satellite visible from the 
United States and Europe at the 
same time. If we have transatlantic 
cables and if we have radio to Eu- 
rope, why can’t we continue to use 
them? The answer is that cables are 
very expensive and as far as radio is 
concerned the spectrum of available 
frequencies for this kind of radio 
service is completely exhausted. So, 
with the rapid growth of messages 
transmitted by telephone or tele- 
graph between America and Europe, 
the only alternative to increase the 
trafhc volume of our transatlantic 
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telephone-telegraph system would be 
to put down more transatlantic cables, 
and this is what the AT&T has so 
carefully analyzed and found that 
communication satellites are far more 
attractive from the standpoint of 
economy. There is another type of 
communication satellite which will 
have great practical importance. It is 
the so-called twenty-four hour com- 
munication satellite. These satellites 
will travel around the earth in about 
a twenty-four hour orbit, and can 
also be used for telephone purposes. 
You might be interested that the 
brand new satellite that we just put 
out, Explorer VIII, was designed in 
direct support of this communications 
satellite program. We know that the 
quality of long range radio communi- 
cations is somehow intimately tied to 
the solar activity and particularly to 
sun spots. This Explorer VIII is de 
signed to tell us a little more about 
this entire mechanism. 

Another field of tremendous prac- 
tical importance is the weather satel. 
lite. Most of you have seen pictures 
of the Tiros satellite, equipped with 
a television camera which looks down 
onto the earth. This television camera 
puts the pictures taken on a video 
film, which is essentially a tape on 
which these pictures are stored. While 
the satellite is over Africa or Asia, it 
takes a picture; the picture is stored 
and a while later, maybe after one 
revolution, maybe after five revolu- 
tions, the satellite will appear in line 
of sight of an American ground sta- 
tion. Upon a signal flashed up to it, 
the video tape will then be played 
back through a transmitter and on 
the ground you can reproduce the 
picture. We believe that Tiros will 
become an immensely valuable tool 
in weather forecasting. 

Now why are these cloud covered 
pictures such satellites can produce 
of such importance to us for forecast- 
ing? Our weather is governed by the 
fact that the sun heats our equator 
regions to a greater degree than these 
areas can get rid of the heat; on the 
other hand in the polar area the con- 
tinuous temperature loss or energy 
loss is greater than the continuous 
absorption of energy from the sun. So 
as a result, it would appear that the 
equator areas must be getting hotter 
all the time and the polar areas get- 
ting cooler all the time. But this is 
not the case, and the reason is the 
simple fact that there is a continuous 




















America's top missile expert, Dr. Werhner von Braun, answers questions of young scientists 
back stage, following his address to the VEA convention. Among the group were six members 
of Boy Scout Troop 126 of Sediey in Southampton County. Also in the crowd throwing questions 
were 10 top Richmond junior and senior high school students taking advanced scientific courses, 


with several colleges represented in the audience. 


energy transport going on from the 
equatorial regions toward the polar. 
The atmosphere is another agent to 
carry temperature from the equator 
to the poles. But the amount of heat 
that is absorbed over any given por- 
tion of the earth depends directly on 
the cloud coverage. Only where there 
is no overcast, where the sky is clear 
will the earth get the full benefit of 
solar heating. We can then see the 
cloud pattern of the earth governs the 
pattern of heat input over the earth, 
but nothing is less known to the 
meteorologist than the cloud pattern 
and this is due to the fact that sev- 
enty per cent of the earth is covered 
vith oceans and the remaining thirty 
per cent are partly polar areas, archi- 
ect areas, desert areas, jungle areas 
where there are no permanent weath- 
er stations, so the sad fact is that we 
have a continuous record of cloud 
overage on a very small portion of 
the globe. A satellite can change this. 
lt goes around the earth between 
twelve and fifteen times a day, look- 
ing down all the time and with this 
video storage tape it can play back 
what it sees in a short period of time. 
While over United States territory 
it can give us a complete cloud cov- 
erage picture of the entire earth. I be- 
lieve that the time is not very far 
away when weather forecasting will 
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become a really true science and we 
will not depend on the rather dubi- 
ous weather forecast any more that 
we are accustomed to today. 

The biggest pay-off in our space 
program, however, will be manned 
exploration of our neighboring plan- 
ets and this now is where our big 
Saturn rocket comes It will be 
man space flights carried out with 
atlas missiles and the first orbiting 
flights are scheduled for 1961, next 
year. But in the Atlas vehicle only a 
single astronaut can ride. With Sat 
urn we can fire an entire crew in orbit; 
we can provide this crew with several 
pressurized living and working species 
in orbit and, of course, return capabili- 
ty, and this crew can perform and do 
certain things in orbit that a single 
astronaut could never do. For ex 
ample, one could have one of the 
astronauts leave the capsule through 
an airlock in a pressurized suit, of 
course, to perform certain work out 
side. This may be handy if we want 
to build a larger rocket in the orbit 
out of the pay load carried up with 
several rockets. This assembly meth 
od will vastly enlarge the range of 
all our rocket systems in the same 
way as air refueling extends the range 
of bombing aircraft. For the Satur, 
then, we will create a system that 
will really put man into the picture 


of space flight and is honestly its 
main purpose. A Saturn can easily 
carry a crew of three or four men 
in orbit and leave them there for 
two weeks or so and give them a 
good capability of return and leave 
a lot of scientific equipment in orbit 
with which the second Saturn crew 
can make contact and continue the 
scientific experimentation. The sec- 
ond version of the Saturn will even 
be able to hurl an expedition of 
three men around the moon and back 
into the earth’s atmosphere with an 
insured safe landing. And I believe 
this man space exploration will turn 
out to be a real big pay-off. 

Now you may ask yourself why 
aren't we satisfied with our automatic 
space rockets with automatic equip- 
ment, why do we have to send men 
out there? As a little old lady said, 
“Why don’t we stay here on earth 
rather than going to the moon and 
watch television, as the good Lord 
intended?” I think the answer is if 
you build automatic equipment to 
explore something you have to know 
well in advance what you are trying 
to measure. You can measure the 
radiation belt if you know that there 
is one and if you have an approximate 
idea of its intensity. Only then can 
you lay out the instrumentation prop 
erly. You can take photographs with 
ultra-violet lights, something we can’t 
do from the surface of the earth. 
There are many things that only au 
tomatic equipment can do, and by 
and large it is the kind of thing 
where the human body simply doesn’t 
have the senses to measure. You can 
not measure intensity no matter how 
hard you try unless you use some 
instrumentation because we are not 
equipped to feel it or sense it di- 
rectly. However, when we are con 
fronted with unexpected conditions, 
the situation is fundamentally differ- 
ent. For example, we know from 
many astronomical observations that 
there is a great likelihood of some 
form of life existing on Mars. We 
can observe seasonal changes as 
polar caps melt and surround them 
selves with a greenish blue haze 
which many people construe as a zone 
of vegetation springing up where 
sufhcient humidity is available as a 
result of the melting of snow caps. 
But we really do not know what kind 
of vegetation it is; maybe it is some 
thing entirely different from what we 

(Continued on page 41) 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the 1960 VEA Delegate Assembly 


We reaffirm our belief and faith in the public school system which empha- 
sizes education for all children up to the limits of their individual capabilities. 


We reaffirm our dedication to the task of educating the youth of Virginia so 
that they will recognize and value our national heritage. We feel that the 
teaching of the basic skills is fundamental to our educational system. 


We commend Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., and the General Assembly 
of Virginia for their untiring efforts on behalf of the children of the Common- 
wealth by enacting legislation and providing substantial funds for the con- 
tinued improvement of public education in Virginia. 


We commend the Governor and the members of the General Assembly for 
enacting into law recommendations of the Virginia Commission on Public 
Education which has been working under the able leadership of Senator 
William B. Spong, Jr. We support the continued study by this commission 
of the vital issues of public education. 


While in accord with the intent of the program of State pupil scholarships, 
we point out that the use of these scholarships has been abused. We urge the 
State Board of Education to establish and maintain the necessary regulations 
to restrict the use of these scholarships to the purposes for which they were 
intended. 


We caution against an over-emphasis on standardized testing of pupils and 
the use of test results to make comparisons between schools and/or school 
systems. Our experience in public education convinces us that the proper and 
most effective uses of standard test results lie in the areas of individual pupil 
guidance and the planning of instruction on the local level. 


We express to the State Board of Education and to Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, 
former Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to the staff of the State 
Department of Education our appreciation for their capable leadership and 
contribution to the advancement of public education in Virginia and the 


nation. 


We congratulate Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson on his elevation to the position 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and pledge to him the support of the 
Virginia Education Association in the advancement of public education. 


We commend the VEA committees, departments, and sections for their valu- 
able contributions to the Association during the year. 


We commend the work of the VEA Educational Policies Commission and 
endorse its excellent report. 


We express our appreciation to Miss Martha A. Anthony for the outstanding 
leadership she is giving us as President of the Virginia Education Association. 
We commend Dr. Robert F. Williams, its Executive Secretary, the Board of 
Directors, other officers of the Association and the headquarters staff for their 
faithful and effective services. 


We express our appreciation to all of those who have helped to make the 
1960 VEA Convention a pleasant and challenging experience. 

W. H. Bowman, Wise County, Chairman 

Dr. W. E. Campbell, Norfolk City 

T. Benton Gayle, King George and Stafford Counties 

R. L. Lacy, Halifax County 

George H. Pope, Fairfax County 

S. G. Stewart, Augusta County 





Comments by State 
Board Head 
Leonard G. Muse, president 
of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, in bringing greetings to 
the third general session of the 
VEA Convention, commented 
on the responsibilities of the 

home in education. 

“If the parents of Virginia 
will send to the public schools 
a child who is trained in a good 
home, taught to obey, given an 
ambition to learn, we'll turn 
back to you a young man or 
lady in whom you can take 
pride,” he said. The schools are 
not a substitute for the home, 
he concluded. “In fixing the 
responsibilities for the schools, 
do not forget those of the 
home.” 
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REPORT OF THE 
CREDENTIALS 
COMMITTEE 


Convention Of the Virginia 
Education Association 


November 2-4, 1960 
The members of the Credentials 


Committee wish to express appreciation 
to all who registered at the convention 
for your patience, consideration and 
understanding which made our job a 
pleasant one. 

The Credentials Committee _regis- 
tered 934 certified delegates in all. 106 
presidents of local associations; 78 super- 
intendents; 12 school board members; 
11 Virginia Education Association 
Board of Directors; and 4 college pres- 
idents were reg’stered in addition to 
the delegates. This meant that a total 
of 1145 delegates registered as against 
1067 last year. 

A total of 7.040 members registered. 
67 local associations had 100% of their 
certified delegates and presidents reg 
istered. 

Total registration for 1959, 6,083. 
Mrs. Erma Maurice, 

Ricumonp, Chairman 
Owen Barren, 

Henrico County 
Joun CLarkg, 

RicHMOND 
W. W. Gorpon, 

CHESTERFIELD CouNTy 
Mrs. Heven Puitiies, 

RIcHMOND 
CHARLES SHERMAN, 

RicHMOND 
Mrs. Eprru Srapes, 

RICHMOND 
Louts A. Wricur, 

Hanover County 
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OETRY is an art form, and I want 

to talk some about poetry. Why 
should one teach poetry? Art form 
is a learning thing, it involves think- 
ing. 

Intelligence I submit to you begins 
with the ability to see essential like- 
nesses and essential differences when 
you compare things. You put one 
thing beside another and you can 
see that one is like another and one 
is different from the other. But that 
is only the first class in intelligence, 
that is freshman intelligence. From 
there on the second kind of intelli- 
gence has to operate, and that is the 
ability to see likenesses and differences 
within likenesses because two things 
may be similar in many ways but 
different in others, and if elementary 
intelligence begins with grasping the 
rough overriding similarities and dis- 
simularities, certainly the rest of the 
process of education is one of ability 
to see some of the differences within 
the likenesses and some of the like- 
nesses within the differences. There 
is no end to this, it is a constant ex- 
periment. You see, | want to think 
of education as a store house; what a 
culture stores up and what is trans- 
mitted within that culture is in many 
ways, and largely by the school sys- 
tem, a memory that the race has 
developed. 

I want to talk about the news for 
the human race; a library is a news 
center. The difference between a 
civilized person and the savage sim- 
ply is the fact that the savage has not 
received enough news from mankind. 
The problem is to get the person in 
touch with this continuity, sometimes 
called the great tradition. 

Supposing every generation of 
chemists had to start over again from 
scratch and make every chemical dis- 
covery over again, you never would 
get anywhere. As it stands now, by 
the time a boy finishes a high school 
course in chemistry, he knows more 
than leading chemists in the past 
knew all their lives. The first course 
in chemistry is a course in history; 
you go through a series of chemical 
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Why Teach P oetry! 


by JOHN CIARDI 


problems in chronological order with 
the idea that you will sometime catch 
up with the chemical history of the 
past, and if you stay with it long 
enough, you will reach the point 
where you will be able to make his- 
tory of your own. But at the begin- 
ning, every science course is a course 
in history. 

Now, every human being has to 
go through a number of emotional 
experiences if he is going to be a de 
veloped human being; I mean a sen 
sitive, rounded, intelligent and alert 
human being. Nobody could invent 
Shakespeare all by himself, it took 
Shakespeare all his life to do it. No 
body could invent the “Divine Com- 
edy” all by himself, nobody could 
think up the Book of Job all by him- 
self, but you have to have these ex 
periences if you are going to be in 
contact with the human race. More- 
over, there are some people you need 
to meet that you are not likely to find 
in your country club or your neigh 
borhood. You can do this in a book, 
because there is such a thing as 
vicarious experience. 


What is a Great Book? 


I once found myself on a panel at 
MIT discussing “What is a great 
book?” I heard some very interesting 
engineering specifications as to what 
makes a great book, which is part of 
the MIT’s humanities program. As 
John Mason once pointed out, “MIT 
is trying to humanize ‘the scientist 
and Harvard is trying to simonize 
the human.” At any rate, | found 
myself arguing that a good book is 
any book that carries you out of your 
self; it will make you forget where 
you are and who you are, and will 
carry you into a landscape of imagi 
nation, to a geography that exists 
only inside and then you will enter 
a new world. That is what a good 
book does. The difference between 
a great book and a good book 
simply the dimension of the geogra- 
phy and the world that is trans- 
mitted. But without transport, you 

























Dr. Ciardi is poetry editor for 
the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, and professor of English at 
Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. He is also di- 
rector of the Broad Loaf Writers 
Conference. 


Given here are extracts from 
his address delivered at the 
Thursday evening session of the 
VEA Convention at the Rich- 
mond Arena. 


don’t have a book, in fact you have 
a text book and that is not very good. 
You. see this transport involves an 
emotional experience and that is why 
I am a little afraid of the school sys 
tem in literature. I find myself trying 
to write poems, then | find myself 
trying to teach them, and I find that 
teaching does a certain violence to 
the original impulse. There has to 
be an urgency in a poem or it won't 
do something to make it a cerebral 
exercise; for some reason that is com 
pelling, one has to write a poem. So 
let’s say he writes it, but he can’t tell 
what he has written because the emo 
tional is there before whatever it is 
he said. But let's say a couple of 
days later or the next morning he 
returns to it and he reads it and 
doesn’t blush; that’s the first test. So 
he reworks it and let’s say a year 
later he will return to it and finds 
he is willing to take a chance on it. 
He types it up and it begins to look 
bold and efficient on the page. It is 
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typewritten now, so he sends it to a 
magazine and let's say they accept it 
and after a while he gets back galley 
proofs. It looks very different now as 
if his hands had never touched it, 
then awhile later it appears in a 
magazine. Let’s say it survived the 
magazine and appears in a book and 
then it survives the book and appears 
in an anthology and then having 
survived everything else, it goes into 
a text book and shows up in a class- 
room. The teacher enters and begins 
to teach it as something to which the 
student is responsible in the final 
examination. That’s too far from 
where it started. Something has hap- 
pened between that starting at mid- 
night when the poem was written 
and that terrible nine o'clock in the 
morning class. And the school system 
has to worry about this because what 
you are dealing with is human ex- 
perience; human experience is not 
always as neatly containable as, let's 
say Longfellow. It’s possible to dis- 
tinguish between Longfellow and a 
human experience, and that is why 
Longfellow is often more welcome 
in a classroom than human experi- 
ence; he is less embarrassed. But un- 
less the emotions are involved, it is 
not creative thinking. 


Science Better Taught Than 
Humanities 


I am persuaded that in our high 
schools and colleges the elementary 
sciences, that is the first steps of the 
sciences, are much better taught than 
are the humanities, as a general rule. 
Or to simplify it, let’s say high school 
chemistry, by and large, is taught 
much better and in a more efficient 
way than is high school English. I 
think the reason for that is in the 
subject. It is not necessary for a high 
school teacher of chemistry to be a 
human being. I did not say it was 
forbidden, I said it is not necessary 
I recall that I took high school chem- 
istry and high school physics the first 
year. I could have learned everything 
I learned in the chemistry course 
from a machine. As a matter of fact, 
as soon as I had accomplished the ex- 
periments, | knew everything the 
teacher knew about it—it was that 
cut and dried. Any mechanical dem- 
onstrating device could have taken 
me through those thirty-two experi- 
ments we performed and that was all 
there was to the course. That might 
also have been true of my high school 
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physics course except that the teacher 
I had for high school physics was a 
human being and had his own di- 
mensions to add to the subject. 
Among other things I could mention, 
his mind could reach an illustration 
in all sorts of directions that made the 
principles we were talking about ex- 
citing; but you see this is a good teach- 
er, not only the subject but his own 
dimensions added to it. Every teacher 
teaches himself, that is, he is part of 
the subject matter, the way his mind 
works, the way he feels toward his 
subject. It is not absolutely necessary 
in a mechanical course, in typewrit- 
ing or in teaching any mechanical 
skill, to be a human being with any 
reasonable dimension, but if you un- 
dertake the teaching of literature, 
that is a minimum requirement. And 
obviously, one of the reasons for the 
inferior teaching of English is there 
are not enough human beings with 
the right dimensions to go around all 
the classrooms. That is my teachers 
I am talking about; my teachers are 
obviously not making enough con- 
tacts with enough people. 


Poet Uses More Language 


In teaching poetry, I think it neces- 
sary to see some of the things poetry 
can do. To begin with, the native 
dimension of poetry is, of course, the 
fact that it uses language. Now a 
poet does not only use language, he 
uses more of the language than al- 
most anybody else. If you ask a man, 

“Can you play the violin?”, he is not 
likely to answer, “I don’t know, I 
have never tried,” but if you say to 
somebody, “Can you write a poem?”, 
he is likely to say, “I don’t see why 
not, just start with words.” You see 
the point is that the poet uses more 
of the language than we use in con- 
versation. In conversation we tend to 
use the surface of the language, but 
language is a very profound thing. 
I suppose the best illustration of that 
is the way translation functions. | 
have been occupied for fifteen years 
in translating Dante's “Divine Com- 
edy”, having completed the transla- 
tion of Dante’s “Inferno”, and I keep 
running into all sorts of problems in 
using the language. For example, if 
you think of a translation as a trans- 
literation on which you have two 
columns of words going down the 
page and all you have to do is find 
the right word in this column to go 
with the right word in the other 








column, you know nothing about the 
language. The translating machine: 
the central government agencies have 
been using these days show that ur 
every once in awhile. You may have 
to trace words back to a half dozen 
languages to get the root image, but 
mankind began writing with picture: 
and words still are frozen picture: 
and a word-sensitive person treasures 
these pictures. 

In our conversation, words lose 
their distinction as they get used toc 
cheaply. “Like” and “as” have become 
practically synonymous. I expect in 
the year 2000 Shakespeare will have 
written a play called “Like You Like 
It.” 

I don’t think there is any activity 
that is more profoundly human than 
the use of language. What would 
any of us be without language? 
Words to be sure are not the only 
language we have; there are all sorts 
of other languages—music is a lan- 
guage, a flute is a language. I have 
seen a mechanic carrying on a per- 
fect conversation with an engine; he 
sticks his head under the hood and 
listens to it, he doesn’t talk to it but 
it talks to him. What it says to him 
is meaningful, I think it is meaning- 
ful because he has in his head a 
diagram of this engine and when a 
sound comes out he can identify from 
which side of the diagram it comes— 
it’s communication, it’s conversation. 
There are many ways of communica- 
tion—dancing is a communication, 
painting is a communication, but 
somehow language is basic in every- 
thing we do. Imagine what civiliza- 
tion would be, what we would be, 
what our national institutions would 
be, what our lives would be if we did 
not have language! Words go deeply 
into us and a man haunted by lan- 
guage is somehow brought into the 
presence of the way men think. It 
is in the words themselves, the 
rhythm of words that fall together, 
the enormous rhythm of poetry that 
somehow is an awakening force. I 
insist that getting the sound of lan- 
guage into the student’s head is to 
get the basic sound into his own 
head. And once he has the sound, 
once he knows what a human being 
sounds like, he is ready to be a 
human being. 

As teachers, how you get the hu- 
man potential in your classes in touch 
with the human race is what’s im- 
portant. 
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President’s Message— 


[ AM A PART 


O'x. year ago in confirming my 


election as president of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, you be- 
stowed upon me the greatest honor, 
the deepest trust, and the broadest re- 
nsibility in your power to con- 
fer. That honor, that trust, that re- 
sponsibility 1 accepted, not with 
humility—even though well aware of 
my limitations and inadequacies— 
but with buoyant pride that you had 
placed upon my shoulders the figur- 
ative mantle of leadership worn by 
but four women educators, only two 
of them classroom teachers, during 
of the ninety-six prior years of the 
history of our Association. 

The intervening year has been for 
me a climactic round of continuing 
mountain-top experiences. In my 
thinking I have identified myself 
with the warrior, Ulysses, through 
whom Tennyson philosophized, 


“I am a part of all that I have 
met; 

Yet all experience is an arch 
wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world 
whose margin fades 

For ever and for ever when | 
move.” 


For during this eventful year I have 
felt myself to be of all women most 
blessed in that I have been accord- 
ed the rare opportunity of becoming 
a part of so much that I have met, 
with the resultant broadening and 
deepening of my concept of the 
teaching profession. 

It has been challenging to become 
a part of you, my fellow teachers of 
Virginia, in your homes, in your 
schools, in your local associations, 
in district, area, and regional meet- 
ings, as well as in the state-wide 
committees, conferences, institutes, 
and conventions. I have been im- 
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by MARTHA A. ANTHONY 


President, Virginia Education 
Association 


pressed by your dedication to your 
task and inspired by your conta- 
gious spirit of professionalism. A 
measure of that professionalism has 
been the record membership of 25,- 
192 attained during the past session. 
Incidentally, that tide of profession- 
alism continues with rising momen- 
tum, and the indications now are 
that when all associations have re- 
ported, we shall surpass the 26,000 
mark, better than ninety-seven per 
cent of our potential membership. 

For many years the Virginia 
Education Association has had the 
distinction of being the largest pro- 
fessional organization in the State. 
This in itself is not necessarily a 
source of pride, a basis of esteem; 
but in union there is strength, and 
that which our association has in its 
united strength accomplished to the 
betterment of education in our great 
Commonwealth should indeed be 
for each of us a source of genuine 
pride. 

You will please pardon an item 
of personal retrospect. Twenty-five 
years ago, I, holding a collegiate pro- 
fessional certificate and having had 
five years of experience, taught in 
Patrick County for an annual salary 
of $504 (much less than my pres- 
ent payroll deductions). And my 
sister, with like training and experi- 
ence, but an elementary teacher, re- 
ceived an annual stipend of $432. I 
realize that many forces have con- 
verged to bring about the multiple 
increase to my current salary, but 
it is my considered opinion that 
the greatest single factor has been 
the efficient work of the staff and 
the chosen leaders of the Virginia 
Education Association in making 
known the various facets of the edu- 
cational picture to those empowered 
to modify that picture. 


Miss Anthony, the fifth “Madam 
President” of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association during its 
nearly 100 years of history, is 
librarian at the Martinsville 
High School, Martinsville. Here 
she is shown giving her presiden- 
tial message at the VEA Con- 
vention. 


I myself shall not detail the 
comprehensive program of our Asso- 
ciation, the continually expanding 
services it offers, the specific ac- 
complishments and achievements of 
the present year but have delegated 
to our incomparably efficient exec- 
utive secretary the task of enlight- 
ening you on pertinent aspects of 
the state of our Association. 

May I here pay tribute to our 
staff: Dr. Robert F. Williams, Exec- 
utive Secretary; T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary; Kather- 
ine Hoyle, Director of Field Serv- 
ices; Virginia Lewis, Director of Pro- 
fessional Services; Phyllis Brown, 
Assistant Editor of the Journal, and 
their wisely chosen associates. Capa- 
ble and competent, efficient and en- 
thusiastic, each an expert in his or 
her avenue of endeavor, all have 
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manifested consistently unsurpassed 
dedication to the achievement of the 
comprehensive program of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, in the 
interest of the advancement of our 
profession and the corresponding im- 
provement of educational opportuni- 
ties for the boys and girls of Virginia. 


President’s Pace 

While expressing appreciation I 
would be remiss were I not to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
superintendent, M. Lester Carper, 
and members of the Martinsville 
School Board, my principal, John D. 
Richmond of Martinsville High 
School, and Felsie Riddle, my li- 
brary supervisor of last session, for 
their cooperation in enabling me to 
have necessary time away from my 
contracted employment, that I might 
discharge the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the presidency of Virginia 
Education Association. Such dis- 
charge dictated during one seven- 
teen-day period last spring my attend- 
ance upon fourteen meetings, some 
being two-day sessions, others two a 
day at points as distant one from 
another as Abingdon and Charlottes- 
ville. 

Members of my family, fifteen of 
whom are by their presence bolster- 
ing my morale at these VEA Con- 
vention sessions, and a kind neigh- 
bor, too, have been most helpful 
and understanding in sending me 
upon my way rejoicing and _ wel- 
coming my return. Endeavoring to 
absent myself as little as was con- 
sistently possible from the school 
library and extra-curricular assign- 
ments, | have begun my tripping 
as early as four o'clock in the morn- 
ing and reached a given destination 
as late as two hours past midnight. 
Thus I have been privileged to be- 
hold with more than usual fre- 
quency those rosy hues o’er sweep- 
ing gray which the dawning of the 
day foretell and to traverse more 
stretches of moon-bathed, albeit lone- 
some, highways than would have 
been my customary need. 

Reverting to the Tennysonian quo- 
tation, may I facetiously ‘observe that 
at times that literal margin which 
faded forever and forever when I 
moved may have faded with too 


most recently manifested concern, | 
find myself committed during the 
ensuing three hundred fifty-three 
days to more cautious observance of 


the posted speed limits. 


Apart from meetings involving the 
constituency of our Association, it 
has been my pleasant privilege to 
serve as your representative at assem- 
blages of kindred business, pro- 
fessional, and civic groups within 
the State and beyond. With pride I 
represented you in the academic pro- 
cession at the inaugural of Dr. Cole 
as president of Washington and Lee 
University. As your president I had 
the temerity to accost Ex-President 
Truman upon another college cam- 
pus, and from him I received gra- 
cious assurance of a shared interest 
in public education. The National 
Education Association Convention 
in Los Angeles was a stupendous 
and stimulating highlight of the 


year. 
Part of All 


Yes, I am a part of all that I have 
met, and one inspiring meeting, by 
medium of the pen, was incident to 
the recent annual session of District 


N in Leesburg. There I had the 








pleasure of hearing Dr. Lawrence 
Derthick, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who only a few 
hours earlier had returned to Wash- 
ington from a tour of Alaskan 
schools. Awaiting on his desk had 
been several letters from his father, 
an excerpt from one of which he 
shared with us and which I with 
the specific gracious permission of 
Dr. Derthick now share with you. 
That you may appreciate the signif- 
icantly inspiring impact of the quo- 
tation, may I mention that the elder 
Derthick, now eighty-eight years old, 
is in the midst of his seventy-first 
year of teaching, now instructor in 


high school English: 


“What a grand and glorious 
feeling to be in school again. I 
think I know how Moses felt 
when he heard the voice of 
God: 
‘Moses, Moses, put off thy 
shoes for the place whereon 
thou standeth is Holy 
Ground.’ 
“I seem to feel when I enter 
the classroom filled with seniors 
the voice of God, saying: 
‘H. J. Derthick, H. J. Der- 


(Continued on page 41) 


great a rapidity. More than one 
alert highway patrolman evinced an 
interest in the dispatch of my 
locomotion, in consequence of which 








John D. Richmond, principal of Martinsville High School, presents VEA President Martha A. 
Anthony with a gavel on behalf of the Martinsville High School faculty. The gavel is inscribed 
“Martha A. Anthony, President of Virginia Education Association, 1960.’ It was made by 





Chester Lane, Industrial Arts teacher at Martinsville High School, 
librarian. 


where Miss Anthony is 
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—PAST, 


PRESENT, 
FUTURE 


OMETIMES I think we fail to 
realize the full extent of the dis- 
tinguished and glorious and moving 
and thrilling history of the Virginia 
Education Association. The VEA, 
very briefly, was formed in 1863 in 
Petersburg, two years before the ter- 
mination of the Civil War and seven 
years before the establishment of a 
public school system in the State. It 
was composed largely of college peo- 
ple and headmasters in private schools 
because naturally there were no pub- 
lic schools. They met together to see 
if they could not devise means of 
securing textbooks which was the 
principal objective, and so that they 
could unite and form a common bond 
for the improvement of education as 
it existed in those troubled times. The 
organization was called by a different 
name then and we have operated 
under various nomenclatures; but we 
have always been, of course, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

One of our first presidents was 
Mathew Fontaine Maury who, as you 
know, was the father of oceanog- 
raphy, charted the seas of the Pa- 


cific and the Atlantic which made 
possible the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, and who received more deco- 
rations and awards than anybody of 
his time. He is the only American 
who has been awarded an LLD 
degree by Cambridge University. - 
was the president of the VEA i 
1870. He was eligible for that office 
because he was Professor of Physics 
at VMI. He was a right outspoken 
man, and he had his own independ 
ent ideas of education. Nearly 100 
years ago this is what he said: “West 
Point is the only tolerable institution 
in the United States because of the 
absence there of the ‘humbuggery’ of 
the learned languages.” And when | 
read that it reminded me that Cam- 
bridge, where he got this honorary 
degree, had just abolished Latin and 
Greek as requirements for admission 
to the University. Incidentally, 
Mathew Fontaine Maury was born 
in Spotsylvania County. 

Another very important man in the 
development of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was Dr. George 
Frederick Holmes from ‘Tazewell 
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Dr. Robert F. Williams is shown speaking 
at the VEA Convention. His report as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation given here includes historical facts, 
accomplishments, and a forward look. 


County. At the time he participated 
in the activities of the VEA, Dr. 
Holmes was head of the Department 
of History at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Before that time he had been 
a professor at the University of Rich 
mond. He was the first president of 
the University of Mississippi. He got 
so disgusted with school adminis 
tration “that he went back to South- 
west Virginia and farmed nine years. 

Another man who was active in the 
VEA was William H. Ruffner, born 
in Lexington, who was named the 
first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in 1870 when the public 
school system was founded. After he 
had served as State Superintendent 
for 12 years he became the first presi 
dent of Longwood College. Dr. Ruff- 
ner is the one who said that in order 
for education to succeed in Virginia 
as a public system of education it 
would be necessary for us to have an 
education association in every county 


and city. Although he began his 
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dedication to the achievement of the 
comprehensive program of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, in the 
interest of the advancement of our 
profession and the corresponding im- 
provement of educational opportuni- 
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being two-day sessions, others two a 
day at points as distant one from 
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Members of my family, fifteen of 
whom are by their presence bolster- 
ing my morale at these VEA Con- 
vention sessions, and a kind neigh- 
bor, too, have been most helpful 
and understanding in sending me 
upon my way rejoicing and wel- 
coming my return. Endeavoring to 
absent myself as little as was con- 
sistently possible from the school 
library and extra-curricular assign- 
ments, I have begun my tripping 
as early as four o'clock in the morn- 
ing and reached a given destination 
as late as two hours past midnight. 
Thus I have been privileged to be- 
hold with more than usual fre- 
quency those rosy hues o'er sweep- 
ing gray which the dawning of the 
day foretell and to traverse more 
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some, highways than would have 
been my customary need. 

Reverting to the Tennysonian quo- 
tation, may I facetiously observe that 
at times that literal margin which 
faded forever and forever when I 
moved may have faded with too 


most recently manifested concern, | 
find myself committed during the 
ensuing three hundred fifty-three 
days to more cautious observance of 


the posted speed limits. 


Apart from meetings involving the 
constituency of our Association, it 
has been my pleasant privilege to 
serve as your representative at assem- 
blages of kindred business, pro- 
fessional, and civic groups within 
the State and beyond. With pride I 
represented you in the academic pro- 
cession at the inaugural of Dr. Cole 
as president of Washington and Lee 
University. As your president I had 
the temerity to accost Ex-President 
Truman upon another college cam- 
pus, and from him I received gra- 
cious assurance of a shared interest 
in public education. The National 
Education Association Convention 
in Los Angeles was a stupendous 
and stimulating highlight of the 


year. 
Part of All 


Yes, I am a part of all that I have 
met, and one inspiring meeting, by 
medium of the pen, was incident to 
the recent annual session of District 


N in Leesburg. There I had the 





pleasure of hearing Dr. Lawrence 
Derthick, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who only a few 
hours earlier had returned to Wash- 
ington from a tour of Alaskan 
schools. Awaiting on his desk had 
been several letters from his father, 
an excerpt from one of which he 
shared with us and which I with 
the specific gracious permission of 
Dr. Derthick now share with you. 
That you may appreciate the signif- 
icantly inspiring impact of the quo- 
tation, may I mention that the elder 
Derthick, now eighty-eight years old, 
is in the midst of his seventy-first 
year of teaching, now instructor in 
high school English: 
“What a grand and glorious 
feeling to be in school again. I 
think I know how Moses felt 
when he heard the voice of 
God: 
‘Moses, Moses, put off thy 
shoes for the place whereon 
thou standeth is Holy 
Ground.’ 
“I seem to feel when I enter 
the classroom filled with seniors 
the voice of God, saying: 
‘H. J. Derthick, H. J. Der- 
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realize the full extent of the dis- 
tinguished and glorious and moving 
and thrilling history of the Virginia 
Education Association. The VEA, 
very briefly, was formed in 1863 in 
Petersburg, two years before the ter- 
mination of the Civil War and seven 
years before the establishment of a 
public school system in the State. It 
was composed largely of college peo- 
ple and headmasters in private schools 
because naturally there were no pub- 
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if they could not devise means of 
securing textbooks which was the 
principal objective, and so that they 
could unite and form a common bond 
for the improvement of education as 
it existed in those troubled times. The 
organization was called by a different 
name then and we have operated 
under various nomenclatures; but we 
have always been, of course, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 

One of our first presidents was 
Mathew Fontaine Maury who, as you 
know, was the father of oceanog- 
raphy, charted the seas of the Pa- 


cific and the Atlantic which made 
possible the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, and who received more deco- 
rations and awards than anybody of 
his time. He is the only American 
who has been awarded an LLD 
degree by Cambridge University. i 
was the president of the VEA i 
1870. He was eligible for that office 
because he was Professor of Physics 
at VMI. He was a right outspoken 
man, and he had his own independ 
ent ideas of education. Nearly 100 
years ago this is what he said: “West 
Point is the only tolerable institution 
in the United States because of the 
absence there of the ‘humbuggery’ of 
the learned languages.” And when | 
read that it reminded me that Cam 
bridge, where he got this honorary 
degree, had just abolished Latin and 
Greek as requirements for admission 
to the University. Incidentally, 
Mathew Fontaine Maury was born 
in Spotsylvania County. 

Another very important man in the 
development of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association was Dr. George 
Frederick Holmes from ‘Tazewell 
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Dr. Robert F. Williams is shown speaking 
at the VEA Convention. His report as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation given here includes historical facts, 
accomplishments, and a forward look. 


County. At the time he participated 
in the activities of the VEA, Dr. 
Holmes was head of the Department 
of History at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Before that time he had been 
a professor at the University of Rich- 
mond. He was the first president of 
the University of Mississippi. He got 
so disgusted with school odvsinis 
tration “that he went back to South- 
west Virginia and farmed nine years. 

Another man who was active in the 
VEA was William H. Ruffner, born 
in Lexington, who was named the 
first State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in 1870 when the public 
school system was founded. After he 
had served as State Superintendent 
for 12 years he became the first presi- 
dent of Longwood College. Dr. Ruff- 
ner is the one who said ‘that in order 
for education to succeed in Virginia 
as a public system of education it 
would be necessary for us to have an 
education association in every county 


and city. Although he began his 
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campaign in 1873, it was not until 
1905 that half of the counties and 
cities had local associations and the 
VEA had 2,000 members. By 1908 
every county and city had a local 
education association and we had 
4,000 members. During 1959-60 we 
had nearly 26,000 members. Ninety- 
six per cent of those eligible to belong 
were members and 62 counties and 
cities had 100 per cent membership. 
The membership figures this year are 
running considerably ahead of those 


in 1959-60. 
Other VEA Leaders 


Three men, among others, who 
contributed much to the early history 
of the VEA are Dr. J. A.C. Chandler, 
first editor of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, who later became presi- 
dent of the College of William and 
Mary; Dean Mathis of the University 
of Virginia who was president of the 
VEA; and Dr. Joseph H. Saunders, 
who became chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees, was a president of 
the VEA. 

We are proud, too, of our first 
executive secretary, Dr. William T. 
Sanger, who later became president 
of the Medical College of Virginia, 
and his successors: Dr. C. J. Heat- 
wole, Dr. Francis $. Chase, now head 
of the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago; and 
Henry Ellis. 

While I mentioned that Dr. Ruff- 

ner gave impetus to the development 
of local associations, it was none other 
than Governor Swanson who gave 
impetus to the development of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. In a 
speech he said it was completely un- 
thinkable that the cause of education 
could advance in Virginia unless we 
had a Journal of Education. 

And are you aware that Robert E. 
Lee was a member of the VEA? Not 
only was he a member, but he was 
chairman of the important committee 
on School Discipline. When he was 
president of Washington College, 
later Washington and Lee University, 
he started out on his horse “Traveller” 
for the VEA convention at Lynch- 
burg with his committee report in his 
saddlebag, but was taken ill at Bed- 
ford and had to send his report on 
to Lynchburg. The Richmond paper 
of that day, which we have in the 
VEA office, carried his complete re- 
port on School Discipline as well as 
the letter which accompanied it. 
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I'm proud to be a part of this dis- 
tinguished movement and to be found 
in the same company with these dis- 
tinguished people. Many of us will 
never achieve the stature of indi- 
vidual fame that these people 
achieved, but we have a practical 
hand in building the structure that 
they envisioned. 


Recent Accomplishments 


Since we met in Richmond last 
year, our $250,000 VEA Head- 
quarters has been paid for. We have 
continued to expand our services and 
increase our activities. 

The Virginia Education Associ- 
ation leads all other state education 
associations in its emphasis on the 
improvement of instruction. During 
the past two years we have had 5 in- 
structional conferences as follows: 


1. Improvement of Teaching of 
Science in the Secondary 
Schools 


2. Teacher Education 

3. Academically Talented—Grades 
1-12 

4. Improvement of Teaching 
Mathematics—Grades 1-12 


5. Teaching of Literature and 
Composition—Grades 1-12 


Over 1000 persons have partici- 
pated in these conferences—two-thirds 
from public schools and one-third 
from colleges. 

These conferences have provided 
the only opportunity given (in the 
State of Virginia) large groups. of 
representatives from the public 
schools, representatives from the pri- 
vate schools, college professors, and 
representatives of business, industry, 
and civic organizations to sit down 
together and discuss and make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
the public school system. 

At the conclusion of each of these 
conferences a summary of approxi- 
mately 55 pages of all the recom- 
mendations, et cetera, has been pre- 
pared and distributed to participants, 
superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals. 

Additional requests for over 4,000 
copies of these summaries by teachers 
and administrators, who wish to use 
them for the improvement of instruc- 
tion through workshops, conferences, 
and the like. 

Current plans are being made for 
two additional conferences: Educa- 
tional Television, December 9-10— 





202 have been nominated by 43 
school divisions and 7 colleges and 
universities. In April we will have 
a Conference on History, Geography, 
Government, and Economics. 

During the past year the activities 
of the 34 departments and sections 
have been particularly significant. 
Twenty-five have their own news- 
letters. Twelve have had their own 
conferences in addition to the VEA 
Instructional Conferences. Of our 16 
districts, 14 have had their own de- 
partment and section instructional 
meetings in conjunction with their 
district meetings. 

Many of these district departments 
and sections meet regularly through- 
out the year, providing excellent in- 
service training for their members. 

Two new committees—educational 
television and a committee to study 
the possibility of establishing a home 
for retired teachers—have been at 
work. Altogether, more than 500 
VEA members came to Richmond 
one or more times as members of our 
22 State committees. 

During the past year, not only did 
we have our customary seven regional 
spring leaders conferences, but a 
series of conferences was held through- 
out the State prior to the convening 
of the Legislature. 

Our VEA Package Insurance Pro- 
gram, inaugurated last year, has now 
enrolled 8,000 policyholders and 
$527,000 in claims has been paid out. 
We have published a Personnel 
Policies Handbook Guide and a 
Handbook for Local Education As- 
sociations. Pilot studies on merit pay 
under the auspices of the VEA were 
set up in 10 school divisions. 

Last year Attorney General Albertis 
S. Harrison, in a speech at Madison 
College, said: “You (Virginia’s edu- 
cators) are working in a favorable 
climate of public opinion and can 
move forward with the assurance of 
support by the people of Virginia.” 

Events of the past twelve months 
have proven that the educational 
climate in Virginia was indeed favor- 
able. 

The 1960 General Assembly en 
acted legislation which made available 
in the neighborhood of an additional 
$50,000,000 for public education for 
the biennium 1960-62 which included 
the financing of great improvements 
in the Retirement System costing ap- 
proximately 16 million dollars for 
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both teachers and State employees. 

Money was also appropriated by 
tle Legislature to provide a $2,000 
e ch supplement for the salaries of 
8 guidance counselors. 

$500,000 was appropriated for 
cjuipment in the fields of science, 
mathematics, and foreign language. 
This will be administered on the 
basis of 50 per cent federal funds, 25 
per cent State funds, 25 per cent local 
funds; thus, a county putting up 
$5,000 will secure $20,000 worth of 
materials. 

The Legislature appropriated $500,- 
000 to set up a General Scholarship 
Program to be administered by the 
State Authority on Scholarships. This 
program provides up to $350 in 
scholarship funds for each of the four 
years of college. In addition, an 
amount equal to the scholarship must 
be borrowed with interest at 4 per 
cent to begin after graduation with 
liberal repayment provisions. 

The education committee of the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
issued their report, “Needs for the 
Improvement of Virginia Education,” 
in which, on the basis of a compre- 
hensive study amazingly well docu- 
mented, forthright recommendations 
are made concerning the necessity of 
Virginia's investing more money in 
public education. 

More than 2 million federal dollars 
have been poured into Virginia to 
strengthen our mathematics, foreign 
language and science programs. 


Education Moves Forward 


During this convention we will 
establish legislative goals for the 1962 
General Assembly. Education must 
continue to move forward. 

The VEA Board of Directors has 
authorized our incoming president to 
set up a Centennial Committee which 
will establish centennial goals in 1963 
when we celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of our founding. 

In 100 years we have moved from 
a school system composed of a hand- 
ful of private schools educating a 
small percentage of the total popu- 
lation, hardly any of whom went to 
college, to the present State-wide 
school system enrolling nearly a mil- 
lion pupils—practically everyone of 
school age—35 per cent of whose 
graduates go to college. 

In 100 years we have moved from 
a society, largely agricultural, to a 
society highly technological. We 
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Floral Clock and other arrangements at VEA headquarters during conven- 
tion days, done by Mrs. Eleanor Farley of Highland Park School, Richmond, 
carried out the thought of “a time for everything” in keeping with the conven- 
tion theme, “The Well Balanced Program.” Flower arrangements expressed 
the words of the following message displayed in the VEA lobby: 


TAKE TIME 


“Time is of the Essence’ 


Take time to have faith 
—faith is belief in things unseen 


Take time to think 


Stephen Acre 


—the smartest person is not the one quickest to see through a thing, 


but to see a thing through 


Take time to be a leader 


—a leader is determined to find the way 


—not his way 


Take time to make friends 


—friends are a man’s most valuable possessions 


Take time to be happy 


—happiness comes when you give services beyond what is required 


of you 





have moved from a society in which 
people grew up, lived, moved, and 
had their being within a limited 
geographical area into one which is 
highly mobile and has seen one of 
our own Virginia high school prod- 
ucts, Francis Gary Powers, a graduate 
of Pound High School in Wise 
County, individually performing an 


act which, according to some, wrecked 


a summit conference of the world’s 
great powers. 

Yes, we have come a long way 
since 1863. We have the most pro- 
ductive, the best educated, the freest 
people in the world. The schools 
have played an indispensable part in 
all this. However, we would diminish 
cur stature as professional people and 
be derelict in our responsibility to the 
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parents of Virginia who provide such 
a splendid educational system for 
their children if we did not indicate 
some of the small clouds in an other- 
wise perfectly blue and serene edu- 
cational sky. 


Clouds in Educational Sky 
A. The people of Virginia must 


know that the conditions of educa- 
tion in Virginia are too diverse. 

1. Teachers holding college de- 
grees in some areas are receiving less 
money than teachers in Mississippi, 
the poorest of the Southern states— 
Virginia is next to the wealthiest. In 
other divisions teachers are being paid 
as much as teachers are paid in St. 


Louis and Philadelphia. 


2. One out of 12 teachers last year 
was teaching on a substandard certif- 
icate. 


3. Forty per cent of the teachers in 
some divisions have substandard cer- 
tificates whereas in other divisions no 
teachers have substandard certificates. 

4. In one division, 97% of the 
teachers have college degrees. In 
another, only 35%. The State average 
is 79%. In one division, one out of 
three teachers holds a Master’s De- 
gree; whereas, in another division, 
only one teacher of the 63 employed 
holds a Master's Degree. Whereas 
the cities employ only one-third of 
the teachers in the State, one-half of 
the Master’s Degrees are held by city 
teachers. 

5. 1132 subjects in 1959-60 were 
taught by teachers who have not 
taken a sufficient amount of college 
training to be certified to teach these 
subjects—313 math courses, for exam- 


ple. 


B. Oftentimes parents are deceived 
by the “form of education” and do not 
critically peer into the substance. A 
modern school building, the 180-day 
school term, the 23 units required for 
graduation, the paper qualifications 
for the certification of teachers (which 
unfortunately cannot be adhered to 
because of -teacher scarcity), are 
necessary but do not provide essential 
substance. The quality of teaching 
is what matters. Parents must awaken 
to the realization that the substance 
of the education is what counts. They 
must be made aware of the fact that 
quality education can only be pro- 
vided by superior teachers with supe- 
rior qualifications. 


ye) 


C. The people of Virginia must 
know about the missuse of pupil 
scholarships. Intended to provide 
freedom of choice for the school pa- 
trons of the State, they have been 
used recklessly by parents under State 
Board administrative regulations 
which have been progressively weak- 
ened. There have been cases of par- 
ents whose children traditionally have 
attended private schools for years who 
are now getting pupil scholarships. 
Last year private schools receiving 
pupils who were enjoying the tuition 
grants were asked to sign afhdavits 
showing 


(1) whether each pupil was en- 
rolled and attending classes. 
(2) whether the school was sec- 
tarian or non-sectarian and 
(3) whether the school met certain 
minimum standards, including a 
180-day school year. 
This year no such affidavits are re- 
quired. Conceivably a pupil could 
receive a tuition grant and not have 
to go to school at all. He could either 
go fishing or pick daisies according 
to his preference for the day! 


D. The people of Virginia must 
know that there is great apprehension 
among us concerning the labelling of 
schools according to the median test 
score of pupils. This does not take 
into account the environmental and 
economical conditions which are in- 
evitably reflected: in test outcomes. 
Such labels do not take into account 
the relationship between ability and 
achievement. 

For a school to be given a relatively 
low test score label would result in 
parents wanting to move their chil- 
dren to other schools and would be 
disruptive of teacher morale. As a 
result, the “be all” and “end all” of 
school attendance would be making 
a high score on one particular test. 
Those of us who have devoted a life- 
time to public education know full 
well that the proper and most effective 
uses of standard tests lie in the area 
of individual pupil guidance in the 
planning of instruction on the local 
level. Many of us would respectfully 
submit that if the State Board of Edu- 
cation should carry out its reported 
plan to label schools by their median 
test scores, the question would in- 
evitably be raised as to whether or 
not this would be a proper function 
of the State Board in taking over a 
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responsibility which in the past has 
been consideréd to be the authority 
of the local school board. 


E. The people of Virginia must 
know that contrary to certain pious 
and self-righteous protestations to the 
contrary we, in Virginia, are literally 
“wallowing” in federal aid to edv- 
cation. All told, $25,000,000 in fede.- 
al funds were provided Virginia fo: 
education last year. Not only did we 
receive over two million dollars, to 
which I previously referred, to 
strengthen our instructional program, 
but one out of two children was in a 
school division in an impacted federal 
area in which direct federal grants 
were being made for school operation. 

All this, not to mention federal 
funds for school lunches and the 
further fact that at least one out of 
four high school pupils takes a voca- 
tional course under a teacher for 
whose salary funds are provided by 
the Federal Government. We have 
been receiving federal aid for college 
teachers salaries for nearly 100 years, 
since the establishment of land grant 
colleges and federal aid for high 
school teachers salaries since 1917— 
nearly 50 years. All of this does not 
include the salaries paid teachers out 
of federal funds who teach hundreds 
of adults in Virginia’s adult education 
classes. 


Freedom to Teach 


And, finally, we must be ever on 
guard to resist those pressure groups 
and individuals who would curtail 
our freedom to teach, those groups 
who have a special axe to grind or 
who believe that they are in posses- 
sion of absolute truth concerning 
various aspects of American life. The 
teacher must be given the freedom to 
teach with the help of materials that 
illuminate all points of view and 
books written on the basis of sound 
recognized scholarship free of bias, 
distortion, blind partisanship, and 
chauvinistic regionalism. 

The people of Virginia must know 
that doctrinaire teaching will rende: 
our future citizens an easy prey t 
demagogues. They must know that 
such teaching can only produce a 
citizenry incapable of wise, independ 
ent choices—that such teaching will 
subvert the very foundation upon 
which this country was founded. 

The preservation, perpetuation, and 
improvement of free, non-doctrinaire 
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Robert F. Williams, executive secretary. 


universal public education, under 
local control, requires eternal vigi- 
lance. 


[ have no doubt that the 26,000 
dedicated members of the Virginia 
Education Association will exercise 
this vigilance and will always act 
patriotically and heroically out of de- 
votion to the best interest of the boys 
nd girls of Virginia. 


Salary School 


Virginia was represented at the Third 
National Salary School sponsored by the 
‘thee of Professional Development and 
Velfare of the NEA at Washington, D. 

October 31-November 2. Approximate- 

130 educators, representin e 50 states 
id Puerto Rico, were rec to attend an 
tensive three-day course to learn some 
actical ways of setting up and putting 
nto operation salary schedules for teachers. 
\ sixmember team of “instructors” put 
hool participants through a rigid daily 
hedule and groups from each state re- 
ceived “diplomas” for satisfactory comple- 
m of the course. 
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Shown here with one of the NEA Salary Consultants are: Mrs. Reba D. Hash, visiting teach- 
er, Roanoke; Chester Lane, director of Industrial Arts, Martinsville; and Erwin L. Coons, NEA. 
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School Bell Awards 











The Manassas Journal 
Messenger won the School 
Bell award for the best 
coverage of school news 
among the weekly newspa- 
pers of the State. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Galleher are 
shown receiving the framed 
certificate of award from 
Thomas Fulghum, chairman 
of the committee of judges. 
Mr. Galleher is the publish- 
er and Mrs. Galleher is a;- 
sistant news editor for this 
weekly press. 


For the daily newspaper 
with less than 25,000 cir- 
culation, the award went 
to the Waynesboro News- 
Virginian, published by 
Lovis Spilman. Ringing the 
bell for the News-Virginian 
is William B. Spilman, vice- 
president and business 
manager. 


The Ledger Dispatch-Star 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
won the award for the best 
coverage of school activities 
of any daily in Virginia 
with a circulation of more 
than 25,000. Receiving the 
bell from Mr. Fulghum, pub- 
lic relations representative 
for the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company, who 
made all the presentations, 
is Thomas A. Hanes, man- 
aging editor of the Ledger 
Dispatch-Star. 





12,595 clippings covering news and 
feature stories, editorials and pictures 
published in Virginia newspapers th’s 
year on public schools were examine 4 
for the 1960 School Bell Award. Judges 
selected the Manassas Journal Messe»- 
ger of Prince William County as the 
weekly newspaper giving the most ovt- 
standing coverage to schools. Amor g 
daily newspapers with a circulatica 
below 25,000, the Waynesboro News 
Virginian was selected, and the award 
for a daily newspaper with circulation 
above 25,000 went to the Norfoik 
Ledger Dispatch-Star. 

The committee of judges included 
Daphne Dailey of the Bank of Vir. 
ginia, Richmond, who is a former presi- 
dent of the Virginia Press Association 
and former editor of Caroline Progress 
at Bowling Green, and Thomas Ful- 
ghum, public relations representative of 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
Richmond, where he edits the company 
magazine, the Vepcovian. 


Ring the Bell 


In presenting the awards to those 
who “rang the bell” on school news 
coverage, Mr. Fulghum made the 
following comments: 

It is a real privilege for me, a former 
newspaperman, to present the third 
annual School Bell Award to three of 
the State’s outstanding newspapers. 

The School Bell Award was estab- 
lished by the Virginia Education As- 
sociation in 1958, in recognition of out- 
standing coverage of public school news 
by weekly and daily newspapers in the 
State of Virginia. 

The Award is made on the criteria 
of four categories—not necessarily in the 
order mentioned. The first is the 
amount of space devoted to school news 
in relation to: 

A. The size of the newspaper. 

B. The size of the circulation area. 

The number two category is the 
variety of coverage concerning: 

A. Feature and editorial coverage. 

B. Routine news and picture cover- 
age. 

The third category concerns the 
quality of the writing. 

And the fourth and final category, 
but by no means the least: Improve 
ment for school facilities, bond issues 
and similar news coverage. 

Each recipient of this year’s award 
rated exceptionally high in all of these 
classifications. 

It is always gratifying to read articles 
in the newspapers about our schocls. 
All of us are vitally interested in our 
children and the schools they attend, 
not only because they are our children, 
but they represent the future of ‘he 
land we love. 

Journalism and teaching are two of 
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‘he greatest professions we have in 
\merica today. Without them, we 
ould not have reached our present 
.osition of world leadership. As new 
iechniques of teaching and reporting 
the mews are developed in the years 
head, they will be applied to these 
professions so that we will leave our 
children and grandchildren a legacy of 
in even better and freer world than 
we received from our forebears. 

Newspapers represent the one great 
voice that speaks to all of us in a 
language we can understand. It is the 
voice that tells us when we are lax in 
our responsibilities and commends us 
when we accept those responsibilities. 

The school beat is one of the most 
important on our newspapers. Most of 
our daily newspapers have full-time 
reporters to cover the school beat in 
their circulation area. Even sectional 
and national meetings are covered where 
vital school issues are discussed. 

Not only do our daily newspapers 
give attention to school issues, but our 
weeklies as well. All newspapers are 
expected to report news of school 
activities and I am happy to say that 
the newspapers in Virginia are accept- 
ing that responsibility. 

Last year, Virginia weekly news- 
papers ran 2,337 news and feature 
stories; 80 editorials and 150 pictures 
on school activities. The daily papers 
ran 7,873 news and feature stories; 408 
editorials, and 1,747 pictures. The 
combined weekly and daily clippings 
about school activities totalled 12,595— 
that is a lot of coverage on one subject. 


School News Coverage 


I would like to mention some of the 
subjects that appeared in the columns 
of the newspapers being honored here. 

Of particular interest in the weekly 
newspaper was the series of articles on 
a referendum concerning a $4,005,000 
bond issue to help finance a five-year 
$6,675,000 school building program. 
Other interesting and timely articles ap- 
peared on Raising Teaching Standards, 
School Board Members, and Construc- 
tion Projects. 

Particularly interesting was an edito- 
rial on a “Tribute to Jennie Dean,” 

meerning the dedication of an $800, 
00 High and Elementary School. 

Several excellent features in this 
veekly, included those on “Increase in 
)peration Cost Per Pupil”; “Extracur- 
icular Activity”; “Number of Students 
Who Ride School Busses”; and 
Teacher Pay Raise.” 

Turning to the daily, with a circula- 
tion of less than 25,000, it is note- 
worthy to mention the seven article 
eries on school activities in observance 
“American Education Week.” Other 
teatures touched on “Youngsters’ Hob- 
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bies”; “Reporter Revisits 4th Grade” to 
find quite a change from the time he 
went to school; and an article on getting 
ready to go back to school. 


News coverage by this newspaper 
was extraordinary, covering everything 
from schools closing because of snow— 
to spelling bees. There were more than 
300 news articles. An editorial en- 
titled, “Worth Heeding”, was especially 
thought provoking. The editorial pointed 
out the views of a Russian educator 
comparing the Russian and American 
school systems. 


Informed Public 


The preponderance of material carried 
by the winning daily, with a circulation 
above 25,000, numbered more than 600 
news items; 13 features; more than 150 
pictures, including some full page 
spreads, and 55 editorials. 

News items carried every conceivable 
item from Graduations to “Teachers 
Study of Newspapers for Classroom 
Use.” Features covered such topics as 
“School Activities Set For Scrutiny”; 
“Talent Test Taken by Pupils”; “School- 
room Needs Spur Building Plan”; and 
“7th Graders Learn Safe Firearms 
Handling.” 


Editorial content was probing and 
informative. Some topics discussed in- 
cluded “School TV: A Genie To Be 
Mastered”; “Teacher Pay: The Basic 
Question”; “School Leadership in Capa- 
ble Hands”; and many more on a variety 
of subjects. 


As one judge of the award program, 
Daphne Dailey, director of advertising 
and public relations of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, pointed out, “from a layman’s 
view, education in Virginia certainly 
has problems in four particular areas: 
Curricula, increasing school population, 
racial and financing. The extent, variety 
and degree of interpretative analyses in 
news coverage by Virginia newspapers 
are proof of public interest.” 

Miss Dailey said, “the first interest of 
VEA as well as the rest of us is for the 
public to have the facts, whether or not 
they coincide with our individual opin- 
ions. The School Bell Award program 
encourages an INFORMED public—the 
first step in a climate for education.” 

Four Awards were made during 1958. 
The Danville Commercial Appeal and 
the Salem Times Register received 
awards in the weekly field and the 
Roanoke Times and Covington Vir- 
ginian received awards in the daily field. 

Last year awards were presented to 
the Ashland Herald Progress, a weekly; 
the News, of Lynchburg, a daily with 
a circulation of less than 25,000; and 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, a daily 
with a circulation of more than 25,000. 


1960 Awards 


And now it is with pleasure that I 
present the 1960 School Bell Award 
to the Manassas Journal Messenger, a 
weekly newspaper. Representing the 
Messenger is John Galleher, Publisher, 
and Mrs. Galleher, Assistant News 
Editor. Appearing with Mr. and Mrs. 
Galleher are Prince William County 
School Superintendent, Stuart Beville; 
and Prince William County Education 
Association President, Richard Byrd. 
Congratulations Mr. and Mrs. Galleher 
for your excellent work in publicizing 
school activities in your community. 

The next Award to daily newspapers 
with less than 25,000 circulation goes 
to the Waynesboro News-Virginian, 
published by Louis Spilman. Receiv- 
ing the Award for the News-Virginian 
is William B. Spilman, Vice President 
and Business Manager. Appearing with 
Mr. Spilman are Waynesboro School 
Superintendent F. B. Glenn; and 
Waynesboro Education Association 
President, Mrs. Anne Garrett. Congrat- 
ulations Mr. Spilman for the outstand- 
ing work of your newspaper in covering 
the school news in the Waynesboro area. 

Last but certainly not least, I am 
proud to present to the Ledger Dispatch 
Star, of Norfolk and Portsmouth, the 
Award for the best coverage of any 
daily in Virginia, with a circulation of 
more than 25,000. Receiving the award 
for the Ledger-Star is Thomas A. Hanes, 
Managing Editor. Appearing with Mr. 
Hanes is Norfolk City Superintendent 
Edwin Lamberth; and Norfolk City 
Education Association President Charles 
Perdue. Congratulations Mr. Hanes for 
the superior job your newspaper did in 
covering school activities in your area. 



























Appomattox Teacher Honored. Mrs. Fannie 
Lowery Jennings, right, who retired after 
teaching for 28 years, having last taught at 
Spout Spring Elementary School, was presented 
with a gift by Mrs. DeWitt Evans, teacher at 
Appomattox Elementary School, on behalf of 
the county education association. 
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Dr. James W. Tyler was con- 
firmed by the 1960 Delegate Assembly 
as President-Elect of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, having received the 
majority of votes cast by local associ- 
ations in their balloting last May, as 
tabulated in this issue. Dr. Tyler was 
confirmed for this office on November 
2, according to the new election pro- 
cedure. He will serve as President- 
Elect during 1961, becoming President 
of the Virginia Education Association 
on January 1, 1962. He will succeed 
Woodrow W. Robinson, the first to 
hold the title of “President-Elect”, who 
moves up to the presidency for 1961. 

Dr. Tyler is principal of the Kenmore 
Junior High School in Arlington Coun- 
ty, where he has served Virginia schools 
for eight years. Before coming to the 
Old Dominion, he has had professional 
experience as an elementary and second- 
ary teacher and principal in Alabama 
and Arkansas. During his eight years 
in Virginia he has held leadership 
positions in educational organizations at 
the local and state levels for the same 
number of years. He has been presi- 
dent of the Arlington Education As- 
sociation, and as president of District 
H, he represented this area on the VEA 
Board of Directors. 

Dr. Tyler came to Virginia in 1952 
and held principalships at Jamestown, 
Madison, and Yorktown elementary 
schools and Brandon Junior High 
School in Arlington County before 
going to the Kenmore Junior High 
School in 1956 as the first principal 
of this new school. 

A native of Alabama, Dr. Tyler did 
his undergraduate work at Florence 
State Teachers College and earned his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees at George 
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New VEA Prosilent-ttect 


Peabody College for Teachers at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and presi- 





dent of the National Schoolmaster:’ 
Kiwanis Club. He is also active in 


church and civic organizations. 
ing World War II he served with the 
U.S. Navy. 


Dur- 





Voting Tabulation—VEA President-Elect, Spring 1960 


In accordance with the VEA Constitution (Article Il, Section 2-d)—“The name cf 
the candidate for each office to be filled receiving the highest number of votes from the 
State at large shall be submitted to the delegates at the annual meeting of the Associatio 
for confirmation, and upon confirmation such candidates shall be declared elected and the 
results shall be published, tabulating the vote by each local association, in the December 
issue of the Vircinta JouRNAL oF EpucarTIon.” 


County 


Accomack 
Albemarle 
Alleghany .. 
Amelia 
Amherst 
Appomattox 
Arlington 
Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 
Botetourt 
Brunswick 
Buchanan 
Buckingham 
Campbell 
Caroline 
Carroll ; 
Charles City-New Kent 
Charlotte 
Chesterfield* 
Clarke 

Craig 
Culpeper 
Cumberland-Prince Edward 
Dickenson 
Dinwiddie 
Essex 

Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Floyd 
Fluvanna 
Franklin .. 
Frederick 
Giles ... 
Gloucester* * 
Goochland 
Grayson 
Greene 
Greensville 
Halifax . 
Hanover . 
Henrico 
Henry .. 
Highland 

Isle of Wight 
James City- Williamsburg 
King George 
King and Queen-King William 
Lancaster 

pee 52"; -. 
Loudoun 
Louisa ... 
Lunenburg . 
Madison .... 
Mathews ... 


Mecklenburg as ne 


Middlesex 
Montgomery 
Nansemond 


Johnson 


131 
163 
65 
35 
74 
47 
30 


Tyler 


18 
9 


Total 


201 
155 
646 
168 
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County (continued) 


Ne HEE oe uae eb. Ohh cs eS 
New Kent (with Charles City) ........... 
\ gga eeitc. Gk, OE oe Bic kis wince Ome’ 8 
Neg fe Sante cds Sch eee ente Oba 
NRE fc AE Fig hs eines ber nd 


‘range ee eee 


Page* Tee OME eR ge ED EY ar pie are are 
Pe eit pases de 6a We be hone 
PHN 8. eens Ac. Gia Ridges 


Powhatan 


Prince Edward (with Cumberland) ........ 
Prine NE ps hick dings Vipie ns 


Prince William ...... 
Princess Anne-Virginia Beach . 
Pus <3 . cites atte 


pO ROO ee ae 


Richmond- Westmoreland 
Roaniees.c fo... Sats 


Rockbridge* OPA Sug SNE Ge ce 
Rockingham .......... heen... 
Russell aa AED Se oo athe ae 


Scott . ‘ 
Shenandoah 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 


aie arte bch g A Pae dee ene o's 
Sussex 1 aD ln oe Ana ESA ee 


Tazewell ........ np ORS 
Warren 

Washington 

Westmoreland (with Richmond County) 
Wise Sse ed 
We Pesach eee ra oe 
Vay ait boss \ 0 eo RP ore ee 


City 


pL a IR ce RO, | 


Bristol PON ink 


OS ES en 


Charlottesville 
Clifton Forge ...... 


Colonial Heights ........ pas ae 


Covington ......... 
Deteeee .52ei52... 
Falls Church ...... 
Fredericksburg 


Harrisonburg ...... 


LymGR ics ces 
Martinsville ......... 
Newport News ..... 
Norfolk 
Norton 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Radford 
Richmond 
Roanoke ........ 
South Norfolk 
Staunton 


Suffolk 


Virginia Beach ( (with Princess Anne) ...... 


Waynesboro .......... 
Williamsburg (with James Cc opt 
Winchester* 


Chapters 
Bridgewater College 


H. Minor Davis Training School . Leite. 


Longwood College . 
Madison College ... 
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Galax Se RPS ET A, Oe 
Fs bet Fwy creek xs 's eens 
Ties 2 CEE aa aa ee 


Johnson 


65 


254 


257 
33 
52 


Johnson 


74 
67 
40 
94 
14 


125 


Johnson 


6 
10 


33 


43 


16 81 
533 593 
+ 63 
39 69 
33 85 
81 123 
211 318 
+ 30 
74 85 
242 287 
208 388 
139 231 
17 34 
63 86 
177 426 
38 209 
223 239 
236 237 
5] 178 
83 220 
48 100 
19 47 
68 101 
22 23 
24 54 
293 346 
77 110 
79 333 
95 252 
152 185 
92 144 
Tyler Total 
402 476 
79 146 
3 43 
29 123 
25 39 
42 74 
] 98 
115 253 
47 58 
22 83 
46 54 
248 458 
9 73 
76 113 
65 233 
45 120 
179 467 
688 917 
4 49 
39 17] 
217 264 
58 77 
468 792 
276 548 
7 125 
1] 130 
65 75 
3 128 
Tyler Total 
] 7 

4 14 

5 38 
25 68 


Credentials Committee 
Report—Voting 

May 26, 1960 

We, the Credentials Committee of 


the Virginia Education Association, do 
hereby declare that to the best of our 
knowledge, the following summary of 
voting for President-elect of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, for a one- 
year term beginning January 1, 1961, 
is correct: 


For President-Elect 


Jacob L. Johnson........ 9,038 votes 
James W. Tyler......... 11,920 votes 


Ballots from the following Local As- 


sociations were postmarked later than 
May 20: 

Chesterfield County postmarked May 
Rockbridge County postmarked May 
Page County 
Winchester 


SS 


postmarked May 
postmarked May 2 
Ballots not accompanied by proper 


hm dM Ye to 


— mm WN 


certificate and not counted: 
Gloucester 


As the summary below indicates, the 
inclusion of the late ballots would not 


affect the outcome. 


Summary of Ballots Not Counted 
Ballots received postmarked after 
May 20: 


County or City Johnson Tyler 


Chesterfield County §_':174_—s:191 
Rockbridge County 128 36 
Page County 103 8 
Winchester 39 34 


2. Ballots not accompanied by prop- 
er certificate: 

Gloucester 7 18 
TOTAL 451 287 
Mrs. Elmira Maurice, Richmond, 

Chairman 
Owen Baird, Henrico County 
John Clarke, Richmond 
W. W. Gordon, Chesterfield County 
Mrs. Helen Phillips, Richmond 
Charles Sherman, Richmond 
Mrs. Edith Staples, Richmond 


Louis A. Wright, Hanover County 


New Board Members 
Each year half of the VEA Board 


of Directors changes. The presidents 
elected by Districts and confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly as vice-presi- 
dents of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, become members of the VEA 
Board of Directors. These new Board 
members, who assume office as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, will be presented in the 
January issue of the Journal. They in- 
clude Sue Ayres, District C; H. L. 
Blanton, District D; Frank Chaffin, Dis- 
trict E; Hunter Jones, District F; Hu- 
bert Charlton, District J; B. T. Quillen, 
District K; John Eaves, District L; and 
Charles E. Miley, District N. 
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Chapters (continued) Johnson Tyler Total 
Quantico Post Teachers Association 8 38 46 
Radford College 16 12 28 
Richmond Professional Institute 5 7 12 
State Department of Education 30 45 75 
University of Virginia 1] 7 18 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute . 17 2 19 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 68 7 75 
Total 9,038 11,920 20,958 
Johnson Tyler 
*Ballots from the following local associations 
were postmarked later than May 20, and there- 
fore were not included in the compilation: 
Chesterfield County Postmarked May 24 174 191 
Page County Postmarked May 21 103 8 
Rockbridge County Postmarked May 23 128 36 
Winchester Postmarked May 21 39 34 
**Ballots from Gloucester County were not 
accompanied by proper certificate and, there- 
fore, were not counted: 7 18 
451 287 





Insurance Committee Report 


VEA Group Package Insurance 
Plan 


At the direction of the VEA Board 
of Directors, an Insurance Committee 
was set up to study the possibility of 
a package insurance plan being devel- 
oped. 

President Allen appointed the fol- 
lowing members of this new committee: 
Nelson Taylor, Principal, Patrick Hen- 
ry High School, Hanover County, chair- 
man; Alan Beamer, Director of Public 
Relations, Fairfax County; Gordon 
Brooks, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education; 
Ralph E. Buckley, Principal, Annan- 
dale High School, Fairfax County; J. 
H. Combs, Superintendent of Schools, 
Floyd County; Thomas Emory, Prin- 
cipal, Achilles School, Gloucester Coun- 
ty; Mary D. Johnson, teacher, Granby 
High School, Norfolk City; Dr. Thom- 
as Little, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond City; William Sav- 
age, Superintendent of Schools, Suffolk 
City; Miss Sammy Scott, teacher, Taze 
well High School, Tazewell County; 
Mrs. Annie Stiff, Principal, Mt. Pleas- 
ant School, Roanoke County; and Dr. 
Donald Tennant, Head of Department 
of Music Education, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. 

This committee developed specifica- 
tions for a package insurance plan 
which were approved by the VEA 
Board of Directors. Notice of the avail- 
ability of the specifications was given 
to 450 companies selling life and casu- 
alty insurance in Virginia; 75 sets of 
specifications were requested, and ten 
bids received. The lowest bid came 
from the Horace Mann Mutual Insur- 
ance Company and was accepted by 
the VEA Board of Directors on July 15, 
1959. 
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As of October 15, 1960, approxi- 
mately one of every three VEA mem- 
bers were participating in the VEA 
Group Package Insurance Plan and by 
the end of the 1960-61 school year it 
is estimated that 50% will be covered 
under the package plan. 

From October 1, 1959 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, the first full year, 
1661 claims were paid for a total of 
$388,188.00. The individual claims 
have ranged from $1.00 to $5,906.88 
each with an average of about $234.00 
per claim. 

Even though the first year loss ratio 
was very high, the premium schedule 
remains the same for the second year. 
Good participation will help maintain 
this excellent group coverage at such 
a reasonable cost to teachers and their 
families. 

Since 33% of all VEA members are 
now participating in the VEA Package 
Plan, enrollment is open to any VEA 
member during the months of Septem- 
ber and March. Enrollments will be 
accepted during the remainder of the 
year in any of our 105 groups through- 
out the State while a company repre- 
sentative is in the process of reopening 
any particular group. New groups may 
be formed at any time. 


Conversion Privileges 


When leaving the teaching profes- 
sion prior to retirement: 

Conversion may be made without 
examination to a choice of one of three 
non-group hospital and surgical plans. 
This conversion must be made within 
the first 30 days following leaving the 
teaching profession. 

At Retirement: 

Conversion may be made without ex- 
amination to the Major Medical por- 


tion of the package if done within the 
first 30 days following retirement. 





Claims for persons over 60 years o 
age comprised approximately 40% o: 
all benefits paid under the VEA Pack 
age Plan. The average claim for per 
sons over 60 was more than 50% abov 
the average of all claims which wa 
$234.00. The cost, therefore, for r 
tired teachers to convert the Majo 
Medical is very high. 


Until such time as a plan can b 
worked out to reduce the Major Med)- 
cal premium for the retiring teacher: 
at the request of the VEA Insuranc 
Committee, the company is offering the 
Senior Security Policy as an alternate 
choice. This policy consists of excellent 
hospital and surgical coverages at a 
semi-annual cost of $42.00 per person. 
The policy is guaranteed renevable for 
the life of the policyholder. Conversion 
to the Senior Security Policy must be 
made within the first 30 days following 
retirement. 


Other Horace Mann Services 
LIFE INSURANCE—AIl types of 


modern plans, including Retirement In- 
come, Savings, Endowments, Term, 
Ordinary Life, Educational and Mort- 
gage available to teachers and their 
families. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ OCCUPA- 
TIONAL LIABILITY INSURANCE 
(Tort insurance)—Each VEA member 
is insured up to $10,000.00 through 
the Horace Mann Statewide group. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE- 
Savings on your automobile insurance 
because of insuring with other teachers 
who are generally safe drivers. Cost is 
25% under the Virginia Bureau rates. 


INCOME PROTECTION PLANS 
—Special teacher-designed plans at spe- 
cial low rates. 


Insurance Committee 


Jack Renick, Russell County, Chairman 

Margaret Bloom, Loudoun County 

Joel S. Clingenpeel, Nottoway County 

Henry Derby, Accomack County 

Cecil W. Doss, Franklin County 

J. L. Francis, Caroline County 

Dr. Claude R. Graham, State Department 

of Education 

Hugh B. Jackson, Campbell County 

E. L. Lamberth, Norfolk City 

Mrs. Beatrice Lewis, Lancaster- 
Northumberland Counties 

Dr. Thomas Little, Richmond 

H. A. McKann, Alexandria 

Paul Miller, Roanoke City 

Dr. R. O. Nelson, Newport News 

Nancy Overstreet, Bedford County 

David L. Parrish, Goochland County 

Ernest R. Raines, Buchanan County 

Howard Richardson, Fairfax County 

Mrs. Mary Ross, Culpeper County 

John Sykes, Norfolk County 

Dr. James Tyler, Arlington County 

B. T. Watkins, Southampton County 

Alden Whitmore, Rockbridge County 

George Wilson, Montgomery County 
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Theme: THE WELL BALANCED PROGRAM 





. Joseph B. Van Pelt, NEA State Director, presides at the NEA Breakfast 
beginning the final VEA convention day. Seated at head table are 
Mrs. Coralease B. Jennings, chairman, NEA Breakfast arrangements; 
Joseph M. Locke, general chairman of Local Arrangements Committee; 
Mary Delong, former NEA director; Dr. Cornelia Adair, past NEA 
president; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional Services; Dr. 
Robert F. Williams, VEA executive secretary; Mrs. Frances Wimer, co- 
chairman of Local Arrangements Committee and president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers; Mr. Van Pelt; T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant 
executive secretary; VEA President Martha A. Anthony; Katherine Hoy!e, 
director of Field Services; W. W. Robinson, VEA president-elect; Elsie 





Stossel, president of District C; and Phyllis G. Brown, assistant editor, 
Virginia Journal of Education. 


. Dr. Robert W. Allen, immediate past president, receives service award 


from VEA President Martha A. Anthony. 


. President Martha Anthony is presented a silver service in appreciation, 
assisted by her nieces, Susan and Martha Ann Dandridge. 


. Dr. James W. Tyler, confirmed as president-elect, confers with incom- 


ing president Woodrow W. Robinson. 























. For the first time, colors were presented each night by the cadet 
color guards of the three Richmond high schools, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Wythe, and John Marshall. 


. John B. Madden gives the VEA treasurer's report. 


. President Martha Anthony listens as Elsie Stossell, Board mem- 
ber, makes presentation of silver service in behalf of the VEA. 


. Edward Bass serves as parliamentarian during business sessions, 
with Mrs. J. Randolph Trevillian as time-keeper and Mrs. How- 
ard F. Adams as recorder, VEA staff members. 


. Registering for the Art Department meeting is Rebecca Spicer 
of Mecklenburg County, handing her card to Donna Claire Linsy, 
RPI senior art student, while Mrs. Janice Lemen of Longwood 
College and Virginia Mitchell, art supervisor of Newport News, 
assist. 


. M. L. Carper, superintendent of Martinsville schools, gives his 
report as chairman of the VEA Instruction Committee. 


. At the VASA meet, Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, new president of the 
College of William and Mary, gets together with his successor 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson. 


. Madrigal Singers from Norfolk Division of William and Mary 
perform at luncheon meeting of the Music Department. 


. W. H. Seawell presides at meeting of District D delegates in 
Confederate Room at Hotel Jefferson. 


. Presidents of VEA Departments and Sections were platform 
guests at the final evening session, as were past VEA Presidents. 
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. Group meeting of Special Education leaders at the new 


Marshall High School. 


. Thomas A. Hanes, managing editor for the Ledger Di 


of Norfolk and Portsmouth, rings the bell as he receives 
School Bell award for best news coverage of a daily with 2 
000 or more circulation. Accompanying him at left are Edm 
Lamberth, Norfolk City superintendent, and Charles Perdue, ® 
folk City Education Association president. 


. Open House at VEA headquarters; Mrs. Coralease B. 


far right, past president of the League of Richmond T 
serves as hostess to a group touring the building. 


. Retiring members of the VEA Board of Directors receive 


pins from VEA President Martha Anthony. They are 
Kirby, Jr., District J; Lewis N. Delton, District K; W. H. 
District D; Elsie Stossel, District C; Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran, 
N; and William N. Lee, District F. Not shown, Jackson E. 
sor, District E; and Elmer Tarrall, District L. 


. Dr. E. W. Rushton, superintendent of Roanoke City Schools, § 
sides at Peabody Alumni breakfast as president of this 
with Sue Eyler of Arlington at left. 


. Superintendent E. B. Stanley of Washington County ond 


Paul Hook of Mary Washington College make inquiries at 
formation desk manned by Mrs. Charlotte Williams Martin 
Mrs. Jean Reid. 


. Against the backdrop billboard on schools, the Mcleon 


phonic Band of Mclean High School performs at the 
session in the Arena. 


. Receiving line at the President's Reception. 
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. Anne Mathews of Norfolk and Nelle Marsha'l of Fairfax view 
Art by Virginia Teachers exhibited at the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


. Color Guard at Richmond's new George Wythe High School 
lines up to present colors at the Arena session. 


. Paul Saunier at the mighty Mosque organ produces ‘‘mighty’’ 
music for all convention sessions. 


. Youngest convention visitor to VEA headquarters is 62 months- 
old John Leath «Zentmeyer with his mother, Mrs. Robert Leath 
Zentmeyer, former president of the Richmond Junior High School 
Teachers Association, and he is the grandson of Mrs. Mamie 
Zentmeyer who teaches at Hardin Reynolds Schoo! in Critz, 
Patrick County. Here he is welcomed by VEA receptionist Sadie 
Perry, at left. 


. Dr. Bernard W. Busse, president of the Virginia Music Educa- 
tors Association, presents the music features of the convention. 


. Mayor Claude W. Woodward welcomes the teachers to Rich- 
mond. 


. Andrew Lewis High School A Cappella Choir of Salem, Roanoke 
County, with Harry. L. Simmers directing, gives a special con- 
cert at the opening convention session. 


. The “Anthony Family’ lend support to VEA President Martha 
A. Anthony shown in center with her mother, Mrs. A. A. 
Anthony, surrounded by Martha Ann Dandridge and Susan Dan- 
dridge, Kathryn Anthony and Mary Drue Anthony, backed up by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Jackson Dandridge (sister Ruth), Abner An- 
thony, Ill, and Robert Dandridge, Jr. 


. Washington County Superintendent E. B. Stanley and Elmo Early, 
president of Washington County Education Association, accom- 
pony J. Thompson Hayter, chairman of the Washington County 
School Board, declared the Outstanding School Board member 
of the year, as Dr. J. Earl Moreland, chairman of judges, reads 
the citation to Mr. Hayter. 


. A view of the one big dinner at the Richmond Arena, replacing 
the three identical delegate dinners necessary in the past with 
hotel limitations. 


, ee |. 
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. Heads of the six federally operated schoo!s in Virginia got 


gether during the VEA convention. Clockwise, they are L 
Sett'e, principal of Dahigren School, Naval Weapons Lak 
W. B. Blanks, Langley Air Force Base, Superintendent of 

H. M. Bryant, superintendent of Quantico Dependents 
System; William Van S. Jackson, superintendent of Fort 
Dependents Schools; Earl Williams, Jr., principal of Fort 
E‘ementary School; and William J. Waters, Sr., superi 

of schoo!s at Fort Monroe. 


. Charlottesvil'e Elementary All-City Band, composed of 5-7 


students from five schools, with Rush A. Stancill directing, 
form for the E!ementary Principa's meeting. 


. Mrs. A. A. Anthony and her daughter, Martha Anthony 


Martinsville, VEA president, are served punch by Mrs. 
Sherer of Ginter Park School, Richmond, hostess at open 
in VEA headquarters. 


. Some of the 7,040 who registered for the 76th VEA Con 


with Mrs. Elmira Maurice, chairman of the Credentials © 


mittee and Mrs. Helen Trevillian, VEA staff, assisting in & 


background. 


. Dr. Werhner von Braun, missile expert and speaker at 


closing session, smiles at question put to him by a y' 
scientist. 


. Delegates from District E had the center front seats at 


Mosque, honoring the VEA president who is from this di 


. University of Richmond Choir in concert at the final sessica, 


James Erb conducting. 


. Chatting at Lynchburg College A!umni tea and reception are 


Meredith Norment, Jr., director, Alumni Re'ations; Mis 
Parker, assistant professor of English; Mrs. Christine W: Ils, 
sistant dean of students; Charles Sebra of Tapphannoc; 
Mollie C. Wi'kins, teacher at Stonewall Jackson Schoo! 
andria; Dr. John M. Turner, dean; and Rex Tillotson, dir ctor 
Admissions. Lynchburg was one of 13 col'ege alumni 
having get-togethers during the VEA Convention. 
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Outstanding School Board Member Award 





Presenting the Distinguished Service Award to J. Thompson Hayter (left), chairman of 
Washington County School Board, selected as the ‘Outstanding School Board Member in Vir- 
ginia for 1960" is Dr. J. Earl Moreland, president of Randolph-Macon College and chairman 


of the committee of judges. 


J. Thompson Hayter, chairman of 
the Washington County School Board, 
was declared the 1960 Outstanding 
School Board Member in Virginia and 
presented the Distinguished Service 
Award at the closing session of the VEA 
Convention on Friday, November 4. 


He was selected among several nomi- 
nees for the award by a committee of 
judges composed of Dr. J. Earl More- 
land, president of Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland; Dr. Edward Overton, 
dean, University of Richmond; and 
William W. Brock, Jr., _ principal, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. Hayter was educated at the Wil- 
liam King High School in Abingdon and 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. He 
is a member of the Tri-State Dairies 
Association and Virginia State Dairy- 
man’s Association, and vice-president of 
Washington County Farm Bureau. He 
is also president of the Abingdon Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association and 
director of Production Credit Associa- 
tion, and an elder in the Sinking Spring 
Presbyterian Church. He was endorsed 
for the Outstanding School Board Mem- 


ber award by a number of professional 
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and civic organizations and government 
officials in his area. 

The leather encased certificate of 
award presented to Mr. Hayter was 
made possible by the Virginia members 
of the National School Supply and 
Equipment Association, which includes 
Flowers Equipment Company, Rich- 
mond; J. H. Pence Company, Roanoke 
and Richmond; Colonial Plastics Com- 
pany, Richmond; Plastic Products, Inc., 
Richmond; and Virginia School Equip- 
ment Company, Richmond. 

In making the presentation at the 
Mosque, Dr. Moreland, chairman of the 
committee on selection, gave the follow- 
ing citation: 

A Citation 
to 
J. Thompson Hayter 


]. Thompson Hayter, member of the 
Washington County School Board since 
May, 1939, serving as chairman since 
July, 1950, leader in the movement in 
Washington County to establish a 
sound, progressive system of education. 
As a member and officer of the School 
Board and as a citizen in your county, 
you have given county-wide leadership 
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in strengthening the cause of good, 
sound education in Washington Coun- 
ty; you have taken a positive stand, as 
chairman of the School Board and as a 
private citizen, for better buildings. 
better qualified teachers, and more local 
money for schools at times when it was 
the unpopular thing to do; you have led 
in the movement for the completion of 
a $4,500,000 school building program 
which will give to the boys and girls 
of Washington County greatly improved 
educational opportunities; you have 
been an outstanding supporter and 
advocate of the Washington County 
Technical School, which has grown 
from a two-teacher school to an eight- 
een-teacher school, and which is now 
recognized throughout Virginia for its 
work in this type of instruction; you 
have insisted in securing the best quali- 
fied personnel as a means of strengthen- 
ing the instructional program in the 
classroom; you have advocated an ex- 
penditure of money for teaching ma- 
terials as well as for physical facilities; 
and you have encouraged sound ad- 
ministrative financing which has 
resulted in gaining the support of tax- 
payers. 

Your contributions to public edu- 
cation extend far beyond your local 
community, for when notable progress 
is achieved in one county in our Com- 
monwealth, its effects are similar to 
that of the pebble dropped at the 
water's edge, the results produced ex- 
tend slowly but surely both to neigh- 
boring areas and to those far away. It 
is particularly notable that you have 
labored indefatigably toward improving 
teacher welfare. You have recognized 
at all times that the teacher stands at 
the center of the educational process 
and that first dependence is always 
upon the teacher. You have been an 
active member of the State and district 
school board associations, serving ef- 
fectively on committees of these organi- 
zations. You have shown courage in 
standing almost alone at times in sup- 
port of bond issues and other means of 
providing local funds for building and 
other school needs. 

In recognition of these contributions 
and others like them, I am happy to 
deliver to you, on behalf of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, this 1960 
Distinguished Service Award for your 
notable services as a School Board 
Member. 











Mr. Hayter Responds 


I appreciate deeply the honor and 
consideration extended to me. It is 
indeed a happy occasion for me. 

When I became a member of the 
Washington County School Board in 
May of 1939, I found that we had many 
problems connected with our schools 
that needed to be overcome. During that 
year, we had 83 schools in operation, 
14 of which were small combined high 
and elementary schools with an offer- 
ing limited from 16 to 20 units, 48 were 
one-room schools, 11 were two-room 
schools, 4 were three-room schools, 4 
were 4-room schools, and 2 were ele- 
mentary schools with 6 or more teachers. 
All the 20 buses transporting children 
were privately owned by contractors. 
It was evident that we needed a school 
consolidation and building program and 
a transportation system that could pro- 
vide more economic and efficient trans- 
portation for the boys and girls. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were very low and addi- 
tional money was needed for teaching 
materials and other instructional costs, 
but our greatest problem was informing 
our people of our school needs. 


Problems and Progress 


We have been able to do something 
about some of our problems, but we 
still have others to be solved. We are 
just completing a $5,000,000 school 
building program that started in March 
1957, and as a result of this school 
building program this year, we are 
operating 26 schools; three of which 
are new completely modern high schools 
with an offering of 60 units; our techni- 
cal school that offers instruction in such 
subjects as machine shop, electronics, 
masonry, cosmetology, and others; three 
are combined high and _ elementary 
schools; 10 are elementary schools with 
6 or more teachers; | is a 5-room school; 
1 a 4-room school; 3 are 3-room schools, 
and 4 are 2-room schools. Out of the 
60 buses that transport our children 
this year, 52 are county-owned and 
operated. We are able now to provide 
more money for teaching materials and 
other operational costs; our salary scale 
is slightly above the State Minimum 
Salary Scale, and we feel that our 
public is better informed and more ap- 
preciative of our problems than ever 
before. The Washington County 
Technical School established at Abing- 
don in 1939, compares favorably with 
any school of its kind in the south. We 
have instituted a textbook rental system 
in the elementary grades at no expense 
whatsoever to the taxpayers, which I 
feel is a service to parents, teachers, and 
pupils. The State sick leave plan has 
been adopted by the county and other 
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matters that relate to teacher welfare 
have been realized. 

I want to commend our teachers for 
their professional attitude. There has 
been a great change in this respect since 
I became a School Board member. We 
have a group of patriotic, dedicated 
teachers, many of whom have had to 
work in very undesirable physical plants 
through the years, but who have done 
an excellent job in spite of the need 
for improved facilities. 

I feel that, from a state-wide point 
of view, we need to make further im- 
provements in our schools, which will 
not only dignify the teaching profes- 
sion, but at the same time make it pos- 
sible for the teachers to do a better 
job of teaching. I feel that money 
should be provided to pay teachers 
salaries that would be in keeping with 
their preparation and service rendered 
and comparable with what they would 
receive if they entered industry or some 
other field of employment. I feel that 
more funds should be made available 
for teaching materials and equipment. 
It appears to me that it is poor economy 
of time and money to employ teachers 
to teach and not to provide them with 
teaching materials and equipment. Seri- 
ous consideration should be given to 
the reduction of the pupil-teacher ratio. 
More funds should be provided for 
transportation in order that the time 
children must spend in getting to and 
from school might be reduced. Some- 
thing needs to be done to relieve the 
teachers of extra duties and activities so 
they will have more time to devote to 
teaching itself. 


Opportunities Provided 


I have enjoyed being a School Board 
member, even with all the problems in- 
volved. I have always been interested in 
good schools and in giving boys and 
girls the best educational opportunities 
and it has always been my delight to 
be of service in this respect whenever 
and wherever possible. What service I 
have rendered has been done with the 
best interests of the boys and girls and 
the members of the teaching profession 
in mind. 

In accepting this honor, I feel that 
I am accepting it for the other members 
of my local School Board, for certainly 
without the cooperation of them and 
our superintendent, any progress that 
has been made in the last 22 years 
could not have been realized. It is also 
accepted with the thought in mind that 
it is honoring all School Board mem- 
bers throughout Virginia, for a look at 
the schools of several years ago and 
now, indicates that progress has been 
made in the educational fields in all 
parts of our state, and it is through the 
cooperation of the citizens of the State 
with the School Boards that such can 
be accomplished. 





Award Winners 


Recipients of the Outstanding 
School Board Member Award 
through the years are: 


1944—Mrs. A. O. Calcott, Norfolk 
City 

1945—R. B. Crawford, Cumberland- 
Prince Edward Counties 


1946—E. Taylor Batton, Nanse- 
mond County 

1947—Fred W. Robinson, Fairfax 
County 

1948—Leroy H. Smith, Roanoke 
City 

1949—Earl F. Fielder, Hopewell 

1950—J. T. Henley, Albemarle 
County 

1951—Mrs. William B. Spong, Ports- 
mouth 

1952—John R. Clore, Madison 
County 


1953—J. L. Deter, Harrisonburg 


1954—R. Graham Fizer, Pulaski 
County 

1955—Dr. Paul Burbank, Hampton 

1956—John P. Wornom, York 
County 

1957—Mrs. Bess Willis Shrader, 


Amherst County 


1958—Lewis F. Powell, Jr., Curban 
area), Richmond City 
R. O. Slusher (rural area), 
Floyd County 


1959—Dr. Barnard Joy, Arlington 
County 











Prize Winners—Exhibits 


During the VEA Convention, great 
numbers visited the exhibits on the 
mezzanine of the Hotel John Marshall 
and dropped their names in the box for 
attendance prizes. Drawings from 
among these names resulted in the first 
prize of a Motorola Portable Television 
Set going to Ruth N. Smith, teacher 
at Belle View School, Fairfax County; 
the second prize, a Remington Princess 
Electric Shaver, went to Olive W. 
Forbes of Waynesboro High School, 
Waynesboro. 


Registration Award 


To encourage registration of all peo- 
ple attending the VEA Convention, in 
addition to delegates, a Motorola Tran- 
sistor Radio was offered as a drawing 
for non-delegates registering. From a 
registration of 7,011, the highest ever 
recorded, the registration card of Mrs. 
Joan Ammerman of Hermitage High 
School, Henrico County, was drawn 
for the transistor radio. 
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Social Studies Not Well Taught 
by DEAN E. BRUNDAGE 


Director, The Northern Virginia Center 
The University of Virginia 
Division of Extension and General Studies 
Arlington 


In my opinion the fields of history, government, economics and geog- 
raphy are generally not taught well in Virginia, or, for that matter, in 
any state. There is a feeling prevalent in some quarters that because these 
areas of study are not highly technical when presented at the primary or 
secondary level, almost anyone can teach them. 

The result is that many teachers who are not well qualified at all 
end up by presiding over—although not really teaching—students of 
social studies. Little wonder that history, government and geography are 
usually ranked among the most boring of subjects by the majority of 
American students. These are fields which ought to be taught by people 
of extensive preparation, of broad interests, of keen intellect and of 
philosophical depth. But the reverse, all too often, is apt to be the fact. 

How many teachers whose real training and interest lie in physical 
education, English, foreign languages or other fields are today teaching 
that class in social studies which had to be incorporated into their school’s 
master schedule even though no social studies teacher was available to 
handle it? How many Virginia teachers are teaching geography who 
have never taken a single college course in this field? 

We do not ask the trained and competent history teacher to provide 
instruction in algebra or Spanish unless, perchance, he has the qualifica- 
tions. But few principals hesitate to say to Miss Irma Jones of the for- 
eign languages department, “Here’s the text in history. I’m sure you can 
handle the new history section we had to set up yesterday. Just try to 
keep a chapter ahead of the kids.” 

The chances are that Miss Irma Jones will keep a chapter ahead of 
most of them. She will concentrate on teaching the “facts” of history 
(whatever they are). But Miss Jones, however capable she may be in 
her own field, is not likely to impart much of a sense of national purpose 
or a sense of history into her youthful charges. 

The fundamental challenge to teachers of social studies is simple. We 
must teach our students to think—critically. I believe I can say, on the 
basis of over a decade of teaching and of supervision of teachers in social 
studies, that few teachers ever really do this. All too few of us teachers 
of history, geography, economics or government have come to realize that 
this should be our paramount goal. Perhaps we remember too well what 
happened to Socrates when he tried to teach people to think. 

Discerning people are aware that our young citizens seem increasingly 
adrift in the world of today. Americans now need—as every generation 
needs—a renewed dedication to the principles of our democracy. If the 
schools are to do a better job of providing inspiration through the teach- 
ing of the social studies, we of the Virginia Council for the Social Studies 
must, in my opinion, take the lead in alerting our Commonwealth to the 
need for improved standards for social studies teachers, and for greater 
interest in the field of history, geography, economics and government. 

My feeling is that the Report of the Commission on Public Education 
is too much concerned with the specifics of curriculum. While there 
may be value in including the Leedstown Resolutions and the Fincastle 
Resolutions in our history courses, and while our students undoubtedly 
ought to know more about the “free enterprise system,” these things do 
not begin to go to the center of our problem. This problem is not really 
one of what we are to teach so much as it is one of who is to do the 
teaching and how the teaching is to be conducted. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
SECTION 


The annual meeting of the School 
Librarians’ Section of the Virginia 
Education Association was held in the 
auditorium of Richmond’s Hotel Jeffer- 
son at 10:00 A.M. November 4, 1960. 

Our Section joined the Teaching 
Materials Section to hear Thomas 
Clemens. U. S. Office of Education, 
inform us of “Teaching Machines and 
Other Media in a Technological Age”. 

Miss Margaret Sue Copenhaver, 
President, School Librarians’ Section, 
VEA, presided during the business 
meeting of the section. 

Regional meetings of librarians and 
friends to promote the implementation 
of the new American Library Associa- 
tion standards for school libraries will 
be held in the spring, 1961. 

Miss Barbara Bridges, Richmond, is 
the recipient of the Dickimson Schol- 
arship award. She is now a student 
at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and plans to 
be an elementary school librarian. 

The section approved the appoint- 
ment of a state-wide committee by the 
president to study the proposal for 
selecting a Virginia college for accredi- 
tation by the American Library Associ- 
ation. 

The following officers were elected 
for one year: 

Vice President—Virginia Ruff, Bed- 
ford; 
Secretary—Gladys Ogden, McKenney. 

After the luncheon, Jonathan Dan- 
iels, author and publisher, stimulated 
our pride in past leaders of our State 
by speaking on “Valiant Virginians”. 
Mr. Daniels then autographed copies 
of his new book, ROBERT E. LEE, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, for many eager librarians. 

Vivian DeFord, Secretary 


1961 American Education 
Week Topics Announced 


“Early bird” announcement of theme 
and daily topics for the 1961 observ- 
ance of AEW, November 5-11, include 
“Your Schools: Time for a Progress 
Report” as the main theme, with the 
following daily topics: 

Sunday, November 5—Time to Test 
_Qur Convictions 

Monday, November 6—Time to Decide 
on Essentials 

Tuesday, November 7—Time to Work 

Together 
Wednesday, November 8—Time to Ex- 

plore New Ideas 
Thursday, November 9—Time to Salute 

Good Teachers 
Friday, November 10—Time to Pay the 

Price for Excellence 
Saturday, November 11—Time to Look 

Outside Our Borders 











Memorial Service 


by MRS. LOUISE P. APPERSON 


Chairman, Necrology Committee, VEA, Newport News 


As we assemble to honor the memory 
of the members of our profession who 
since our last meeting have passed from 
this life to eternal life we ourselves are 
honored by our association with them. 

With hearts resolved to further the 
cause of education they chose their 
purposes, strong in convictions, noble 
in principle with a sincere dedication 
to duty, a sense of humor and patience. 

“The influence of a radiant life can- 
not be estimated. It points the way up- 
ward to truth and the joy of living. It 
gives hope to the hopeless, faith to the 
perplexed, and love to the lonely.” It is 
an endowment bestowed on one by 
God to use as a light extending into 
an ever widening circle. Such a light 
is never extinguished. It illuminates 
other lives, from life to life on to 
eternity. 

Through daily and constant idcals of 
service to humanity as exemplified by 
our departed associates may we be as 
faithful and understanding as they by 
making ourselves better teachers and 
by giving our best efforts to the edu- 
cation of youth. Let no day go by with- 
out enriching the soul. Be shepherds of 
the spirit as well as masters of the mind 


At the Junior High School Principals lunch- 
eon meeting, Clarence Spain of Richmond's 
Binford Junior High School is shown presid- 
ing in the absence of the president of this 
group, Roland Galvin of. Westhampton Jun- 
ior High School, Richmond, who was hos- 
pitalized. Seated at the far left is T. E. 
Baines, principal of Warwick Junior High 
School, Newport News, and William Smith, 
principal of Fairfield Junior High School, Hen- 
rico County. At the right are T. Preston Tur- 
ner, assistant executive secretary, VEA, and 
Lena M. Wolfe, principal of Swanson Junior 
High School, Arlington, and immediate past 
president of the Junior High School Principals. 
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that in these trying days we keep be- 
fore the youth in our care a vision of 
beauty, fine and holy, amid gray cares 
and dim uncertainties. 

Those members who have left us the 
torch to carry have learned forever the 
magnificence and truth of these words 
of Thomas Wolfe: “To lose the earth 
you know for greater knowing; to lose 
the life you have for greater life; to 
leave the friends you loved for greater 
loving; to find a land more kind than 
home, more large than earth—whereon 
the pillars of this earth are founded, 
toward which the conscience of this 
world is tending—a wind is rising and 
the rivers flow.” 

O Lord, grant that we may be moved 
to receive Thy gift of eternal life in- 
deed and in truth. 


(Copies of the Necrology List bear- 
ing names of the 95 teachers departed 
during the past convention year, as 
distributed for the 1960 Memorial Serv- 
ice, are available to family and friends 
desiring them as keepsakes. Address 
your requests to VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia.) 






















Mrs. Louise P. Apperson, in conducting the 
memorial service, pauses to pay tribute to 
the 95 Virginia educators included on the 
1960 Necrology List. 





































VALLEY FORGE MEDAL. Super- 
intendent of Richmond City Schools, 
H. I. Willett presents a Valley Forge 
Classroom Teachers Award to Sadie E. 
Engleberg, head of the John Marshall 
High School history department from 
1926 to 1958 and a teacher in the Rich- 
mond city schools for 50 years. The 
award was presented at a Citizenship 
Day assembly program at the John Mar- 
shall High School. It is given by the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
“to recognize those teachers in public, 
private and parochial schools in the 
United States who are doing excep- 
tional work in teaching responsible citi- 
zenship and understanding of the Amer- 
can way of life.” 


Professional Ethics Study 


Local leaders from Virginia partici- 
pated in a conference with leaders of 
the NEA Committee on Professional 
Ethics concerning a contemplated study 
with associations on the subject of 
ethics. Virginians attending the con- 
ference included Richard G. Neal, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Arlington Ed- 
ucation Association; Aubrey M. Keesee, 
Helen R. Jones, and Catherine Padgett 
of the Fairfax County Education Asso- 
ciation; Lucy Norville, Garneta Shan- 
non, Catherine Wilkerson and Margue- 
rite Ballenger of the Alexandria Edu- 
cation Association; and Eleanore King 
of the Arlington Education Association. 


More Men Than Women 
Teachers 


For the first time in modern history, 
more men than women were public 
high school teachers in 1958-59, the 
U. S. Office of Education reports. Men 
were 52.2 per cent of the 485,569 high 
school teachers. Both the number of 
high school teachers and the number 
of students reached a new high, but 
the pupil-teacher ratio fell slightly. 
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Home for Retired Teachers 
Committee Report 


The VEA Committee on a Home 
For Retired Teachers was created in 
1960 to investigate the feasibility of 
sponsoring and establishing a home for 
senior citizens of the teaching profes- 
sion in Virginia. 

The Committee wishes to report the 
following progress in their investigation 
to date: 

1. Several members of the committee 
met with a member of the State Wel- 
fare Department preliminary to the 
meeting of the entire committee to se- 
cure background information concern- 
ing the various types of homes for the 
aged and the general interest in such 
homes. At the suggestion of this group, 
an analysis was made of three homes 
for retired teachers: “The Southern 
California Teachers Home,” Pasadena, 
California; “OEA Manor,” Omaha, Ne- 
braska; and “Terwillinger Plaza,” Port- 
land, Oregon. This information was 
sent to all committee members. 


Highlights of the Three Homes 


These three homes are all located 
either in walking distance or in close 
proximity to the downtown city area. 

OEA Manor is a twelve story apart- 
ment building of 132 air-conditioned 
efficiency apartment units consisting of 
a 15 x 15 living room-bedroom combi- 
nation with efhciency kitchen, bathroom 
and adjoining dressing room. A com- 
munity dining hall and infirmary facili- 
ties are also provided. The units rent 
for $70 monthly plus $40 for meals, if 
desired. A lifetime lease option may 
be obtained for $1500. 

The twelve-story apartment building 
Terwillinger Plaza has accommodations 
for 500. Lobbies, parlors on each floor, 
parking space and car rental service, a 
300-seat auditorium, hobby rooms, drug 
store, barber shop and beauty parlor, a 
dispensary with nurse in attendance, 
dining room facilities for 150 and a 
dietetic kitchen are all included. Life- 
time leases which are required are as 
follows: $2000 for one room efficiency 
apartments plus $85 monthly rental; 
$3000 for apartments with one bed- 
room plus $127.50 rental; and $4000 
for those with two bedrooms plus $170 
rent. These figures do not include the 
cost of outside telephone, twice-a-month 
maid service, use of dining room or 
required medical and hospital insurance 
costs. 

The Southern California Teachers 
Home consists of 13 buildings providing 
single living room-bedroom combina- 
tions to a four-room apartment with 
kitchen which are furnished by the 
individual. Dining room, parking and 
infirmary facilities are included as well 
as a lounge, work room and meditation 
room. An admission fee of $250, plus 





a deposit of $500 toward medical care 
outside the home such as dental care, 
eye care, x-ray, private nurses and 
hospitalization, is required and the fol- 
lowing monthly rental rates for room, 
board, laundry, cleaning of rooms, and 
infirmary care are charged: $170 for 
single room with bath, $190 for cottage 
unit of 2 rooms and bath, $6500 to 
$8900 for lifetime lease plus $155 
monthly per person for living room, 
bedroom, kitchen and bath. 

Dr. Bernard Via, Administrator of 
the Hermitage Methodist Home for the 
Aged, met with the entire committee 
to discuss various details of operating 
a home for retired teachers, while two 
FHA authorities, Mr. H. Powell Se- 
ward, Director of the Federal Housing 
Administration and Mr. Claude E. 
Hart, Federal Housing Administration 
representative discussed financing pos- 
sibilities. They informed the committee 
that the entire cost of the building 
could be financed on a long term loan. 

The impressions gained by five mem- 
bers of the VEA Board of Directors 
and two staff members who visited 
“The Southern California Teachers 
Home” in Pasadena, California, while 
attending the NEA Convention in Los 
Angeles, were reported to the committee 
by Miss Anthony, Dr. Williams, and 
Mr. Turner. All were impressed with 
the happiness and independence of the 
residents. 

At the suggestion of the committee, 
the information secured concerning 
homes for retired teachers was publi- 
cized by discussion at the 1960 VEA 
Local Leaders Conference in Freder- 
icksburg, at Fall District Meetings, 
meetings of Local Education Associa- 
tions, and by material included in the 
VEA Principal’s Newsletter, the VEA 
President’s Newsletter, and in an article 
in the September issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


The committee recommends 
that: 


a. Questionnaires be sent to teachers 
in service and to retired teachers to 
determine such things as interest 
in establishing a home for retired 
teachers, site as well as the type of 
accommodations and facilities de- 
sired. 

b. The information secured through 
this questionnaire be examined by 
the 1961 Committee on a Home 
For Retired Teachers to determine 
the nature of their recommendations 
to the 1961 VEA Delegate Assem- 
bly. 

Edwin W. Chittum, Norfolk County, 

Chairman 

Arthur Chapman, Jr., State Dept. of 

Education 
Rufus Costen, Henrico County 
Frank W. Cox, Princess Anne County 
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Jack R. Garrett, Augusta County 

Laura Jett, Fairfax County 

Katherine Lynch, Richmond City 

Lewis F. Morris, Nansemond County 

H. M. Painter, Botetourt County 

James Racey, Shenandoah County 

Mrs. Forrest Smith, Roanoke County 

Mrs. Cora Stitt, Powhatan County 

Mrs. Mary Thrasher, Rockingham 
County 

Mrs. Lena Williams, Hanover County 

Joseph Williams, Dickenson County 


Charlotte Zeigler, Prince George 
County 


I Am a Part 
(Continued from page 20) 


thick, put off your shoes, 

for the place whereon you 

stand is Holy Ground.’ 
“How challenging to be priv- 
ileged for another year to have 
a significant part in the shaping 
of the lives of the boys and girls 
under my tutelage!” 


I trust that the varied activities 
of the Convention will be for each 
of us most pleasant and profitable, 
that we may receive so great a meas- 
ure of inspiration and enlighten- 
ment as to return us to our schools 
Monday morning imbued with re- 
newed zeal and fervor for the task 
that is yours and mine. May we 
realize, as does Mr. Derthick, that 
we in our Classrooms are standing 
upon Holy Ground. 

In closing I wish to share with 
you my adaptation of Dallas Lore 
Sharp’s challenge to teachers: 


It is the spirit that maketh 
alive. I know that you must test, 
grade, measure, counsel, guide, 
supervise, generalize and special- 
ize, individualize, nationalize, and 
Americanize, humanize, intellec- 
tualize, and spiritualize; that 
upon occasion you must tem- 
porize, socialize, or fraternize, eu- 
logize or criticize, organize, ener- 
gize, and advertise; again you 
must rationalize and philosophize, 
dramatize, concertize, and more 
recently, televise!—that you must 
classify on proper social levels, vo- 
cational levels, intelligence levels, 
psychological levels, and maturity 
levels; that you must adjust the 
misadjusted, adjust the malad- 
justed, and the utterly unadjust- 
able; that you must not only be 
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a teacher but also a psychiatrist, a 
psychologist, and a_ physiologist; 
likewise a sociologist and an econ- 
omist; meanwhile a conversation- 
alist, a humorist, an optimist— 
but never a pessimist,—and above 
all a 100% Americanist! All this 
you must be, and more—but forget 
it—chuck it—and once a day, if 
possible, just be the simple, hon- 
est, loving thing that God made 
you, and let the children be the 
human things that God made 
them, and with the three of you— 
you and the child and God—the 
divine thing called teaching will 
get done! 


Why Must We Conquer 
Space? 
(Continued from page 15) 


are used to on this earth, because 
after all, this is another planet and 
it may have developed under en- 
tirely different environment and con- 
ditions prevailing for millions of 
years. So when it comes to the un- 
expected, there is really nothing that 
beats the human brain. 
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FINE BOOKS 


of Early Americana 


The first ten years at Jamestown. 


I believe that there is room for ex- 
ploration of outer space for the man 
explorer just as it was in the days of 


Columbus. The men and women 
who are going to do all of these 
things in outer space are in our 
schools, high schools and universi- 
ties today. They must learn now what 
they will need in the world ten or 
twenty years from now, and we are 
living in a fast moving world indeed. 
We can all rest assured that by the 
time we are ready to do all of these 
things, this world will be a very dif- 
ferent world—at the rate of scientific 
progress we are presently making. 
The success of their mission, the mis- 
sion of the present youngsters in out- 
er space will depend on how well 
you, the teachers, prepare them for 


the challenges ahead. 


December Meetings 


December 27-30—National Science Teachers 
Association, Winter meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New York City 


December 28-30—National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, Christmas meeting, 
Tempe, Arizona 


December 28-30—Speech Association of 
America, Convention, St. Louis, Missouri 





Garrett & Massie specializes on publications of 
History and Biography. We offer six items of 
special interest to school libraries: 


A PICTORIAL STORY OF JAMESTOWN—Hudson ........ $2.95 


The search for a settlement site, which they called Jamestown. 


POCAHONTAS: The Princess of the Old Dominion 


THE NUMBERED YEARS—Dixon 


Jamestown to its burning by Bacon. 


GEORGE YEARDLEY: Governor of Virginia—Turman ...... $3.50 
who called the first meeting of what is now the oldest lawmaking 
body in continuous existence in the New World. 


The Jamestown Booklets, edited by Dr. E. G. Swem. 
ra 
23 booklets on 23 phases of life in the colony in the k7th Century. 


See your Book Dealer or order direct of the Publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Incorporated 
Printers and Publishers 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Classroom Teachers President Dorothy Her- 
ron (right), of Norfolk, examines exhibits 
with Mrs. Frank Stump, Jr. of Radford, secre- 
tary of the Department. 





Chief Warrant Officer Alexander T. DiFron- 
zo, conductor of the U. S. Continental Army 
Band, is shown with Ralph Shank, of Mar- 
tinsville, president of the Virginia Band and 
Orchestra Directors Association, during the 
Band Clinic. 
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Department Highlights 


Brief Reports on VEA Department Meetings 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Judge Irene L. Pancoast had high 
praise and encouragement for class- 
room teachers as she addressed the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers during the VEA 
Convention. In a warm, intimate chat 
with her audience Judge Pancoast, of 
Alexandria’s Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, used case study after 
case study to prove her point that “The 
Schools and Courts Work Together.” 
She urged teachers to continue coun- 
seling and advising their pupils, and 
to use every facility and agency at 
their command for channeling activi- 
ties in the right direction. Judge Pan- 
coast was introduced by Mrs. Hattie 
G. Quinley, Vice-President and Pro- 
gram Chairman of DCT. 

In the first half of the afternoon ses- 
sion, the Department heard from Mrs. 
Margaret Everett, State Chairman of 
the Hilda Maehling Fund, that Vir- 
ginia had raised over half of its na- 
tional quota, but more than $900 was 
yet to be secured by January 1. Other 
business included the adopting of res- 
olutions, the announcement of Local 
Project Awards and the exhibiting 
of District Scrapbooks on classroom 
teacher activities. 

The meeting closed with the candle- 
light installation of the newly-elected 
officers. 

President—Elsie Stossel, Richmond. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lucille King, 

Richmond. 
This impressive ceremony was con- 
ducted by Virginia Lewis, Director of 
Professional Services of VEA, and the 
officers will begin their duties Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


(Virginia Music Educators 
Association ) 

This department’s activities included 
five sectional meetings, an executive 
board meeting, and a general luncheon 
and business meeting. 

The Virginia Band and Orchestra 
Directors meetings were highlighted 
by (a) motions empowering the Board 
to commission original compositions for 
band and for orchestra, and (b) an 
outstanding clinic session by the U. S. 
Continental Army Band. 





The Vocal Section enjoyed two 
music reading clinic sessions under 
Don H. Razey, Educational Director 
for J. W. Pepper of Philadelphia. 
Compositions by Handel, Schubert, 
Brahms, and Willan—were featured. 

The Elementary Section heard an 
outstanding presentation of “guidelines 
to listening” as developed by Dr. Gladys 
Tipton. Special stress was placed on the 
importance of helping children develop 
their own ideas and responses as the 
basis for continuing interest and ex- 
ploration. 


For the Piano Section, Mrs. Albert 
Richards presented an informative dem- 
onstration on class piano. Particular em- 
phasis was placed on ways of using 
the piano to further both technical 
knowledge and general appreciation. 

The College Section heard pertinent 
talk by Dr. Grellet Simpson of 
Mary Washington College. He devoted 
special attention to the marks of effec- 
tive teaching and gave guides to their 
achievement in practice as well as 
inspiration for making the extra effort 
to search out the best areas of appli- 
cation. 

The luncheon and general meeting 
furnished at least three types of oppor 
tunities for professional growth. The 
Norfolk William and Mary Madrigal 
Singers presented sensitive renditions 
of well chosen musical materials. Mr. 
Frank Flora, Superintendent of Rad- 
ford Schools, gave the luncheon 
address, rich in points of thought-pro- 
voking immediate impact as well as 
in sound suggestions for long-range 
planning. Last, but not one whit lower 
ranked as an opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth, the occasion for an 
interchange of music teaching ideas 
among elementary, high school, and 
college personnel added to the signif- 
icance of the event. 

Special thanks go to the Great 
Bridge High School Chorus, the 
Andrew Lewis High School Choir, the 
McLean High School Symphonic 
Band, and the University of Richmond 
Choir for fine music presentations 
during the course of the Convention. 


Department officers are: 


President—Bernard W. Busse, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; 

First Vice President—William Troxell, 
Manchester High School, Chester- 
field County; 

Second Vice President—Catherine Dy- 
cus, Newport News; 


Secretary—Mark Troxell, Henrico 


County Court House; 
Treasurer—Paul B. Sanger, Jr., Robert 
E. Lee High School, Staunton. 
Bernard W. Busse, President 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL DEPARTMENT 


At the meeting of the Department 
f Secondary School Principals, No- 
ember 3, the following officers were 
lected to take office January 1, 1961: 

President, T. T. Hammack, Bristol; 


Vice-President, J. Warren Littleton, 
Lynnhaven; 


State Coordinator, A. Gordon Brooks, 
Richmond. 


The program was well attended and 
there were no controversial issues ei- 
ther in the speeches or in the business 
session. 

The principals were unanimous in 
advising against an over-emphasis on 
the use of standardized test results 
in making comparison between schools 
and school systems. They agreed 
that the purpose and most effective 
use of these test results are in the areas 
of individual pupil guidance and the 
planning of instruction on the school 
level. 

Clarence H. Spain, Secretary 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The phase of the VEA Convention 
theme, “The Well-Balanced Program”, 
which the Special Education Depart- 
ment developed was “ ‘M&M's’ in spe- 
cial Education” (Teaching Methods and 
Materials). To stress the “M&M’s” in 
Special Education, “M&M’s” candies 
were given as favors to all members. 


The morning session opened with 
the reading of Kalil Gibran’s The 
Prophet, “On Teaching” by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lothaine B. Price. High- 
light of the morning session was an 
inspiring talk, “Special Thanks to 
Special Educators” by Kuhn Barnett. 
Director of Elementary and Special 


Special Education leaders are shown in a group discussion on ‘An Exchange of Ideas in 


Education, who paid tribute to the 
work done by those in Virginia in- 
volved in Special Education. 

Preceding the talk, a business meet- 
ing was conducted at which seven 
amendments to the constitution were 
adopted, the most important one being 
payment of $1.00 dues annually. The 
following officers were elected for the 
two-year term of 1960-1962. 
President—Mary Edwina Moss, 

Charlottesville 
Vice-President—Grace Hall, 

Arlington 
Secretary-Treasurer—Sue Davis, 

Martinsville 

Approximately 200 people attended 
the group meetings which developed 
programs through speakers, discussion, 
and demonstrations around teaching 
Methods and Materials available and 
used in their respective areas of Spe- 
cial Education. 


Number attending. 
1 Blind and Partially Sighted. . . 16 
2 Emotionally Disturbed....... 4] 
0 14 
4 Educable, Mentally Retarded . .67 
5 Orthopedically Handicapped. .23 
6 Speech and Hearing......... 25 
7 Trainable Mentally Retarded. .23 


Exhibits of teaching materials were 
displayed in the “Coffee Hour” room 
and in each group meeting. Exhibits 
were by Virginia’s Special Education 
teachers and teacher-trainers and by 
the Special Education Division of the 
State Department of Education. 


The afternoon session of the Special 
Education Department was a luncheon 
meeting held in the new John Mar 
shall High School. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilkerson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, extended greetings 
and congratulations to Special Educa- 














Methods and Materials for the Mentally Retarded, Educable."’ 
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R. A. Yoder, of Waynesboro, president of 
the Art Department, discusses display of art 
objects with Mrs. Muriel B. Christison, asso- 
ciate director of the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. Meetings of the Art Department 
during the convention were held at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, where art by 
Virginia teachers was exhibited. 


tors. The luncheon speaker, Dr. George 
Kriegman, psychoanalyst, spoke on 
“Anxiety and Learning in Children 
with Special Problems.” Dr. Kriegman 
was sponsored cooperatively by the 
Virginia Council on Health and Medi- 
cal Care, The Nemours Foundation, 
and the VEA Special Education De- 


partment. 
Mrs. Lothaine B. Price, 
Retiring President 















Discussing some points with Dr. Harold 
McNally (left) of Columbia University on his 
address to the Elementary School Principals 
concerning the “Well Balanced Program" 
are Florence Buford of Charlottesville, vice- 
president and program chairman, and Stew- 
art W. Landrum, of Chesterfield County, pres- 
ident of this Department. 
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Supervisors panel discusses ““Changes and Their Infivences."’ Moderated by Oliver J. Cald- 
well, U. S. Office of Education, participants included Dr. L. D. Johnson, University of Richmond, 
Ferenc Nagy, and Dr. J. Warren Nystrom, U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


SUPERVISORS 
DEPARTMENT 


The annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia ASCD had as its theme, Forces 
Directing Change. 

In the first session, Dr. Alfred P. 
Fernback of the University of Virginia, 
directed the thinking toward the 
changing forces of our world, these 
forces being modernization of the 
world. This is a process of using new 
knowledges and accepting them. 


The second session was a panel on 
“Changes and their Influences.” Drs. 
Oliver J. Caldwell, L. D. Johnson, 
Ferenc Nagy, and J. Warren Nystrom, 
directing. Their presentation high- 
lighted the changes in: 1. Education 
today toward tomorrow, 2. Education 
must be universal, 3. Survival in the 
day after tomorrow, 4. Awakening all 
over the world to religion, 5.A new 
appreciation of religious heritage, and 
6. The final speaker concluded by 
stating three variables, “(a) What our 
friends do?, (b) What our enemies 
do?, and (c) What we should do?” 

The third session’s topic was “Im- 
plications to Education of Changes 
in World Perspectives.” The panel in- 
cluded Merle Davis, Gladys Merville, 
James W. Eavey, and Dr. Raymond 
J. Poindexter. They presented guid- 
ing principles for evaluating and im- 
proving the Social Studies Curriculum. 
A brief business session followed. 

The luncheon speaker, Dr. Bryan 
M. Battey, concluded the meeting with 
an address, challenging all to prac- 
tice honesty, objectivity, and under- 
standing. 

Beatrice Bland, Secretary 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The performance of the Great 
Bridge High School Choir of Norfolk 
County at the evening session of the 
Virginia Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on November 1 was out- 
standing. 


as 


The address by Dr. R. O. Nelson, 
Superintendent of Newport News City 
Schools, using as his subject, “This I 
Believe”, set the stage for the confer- 
ence. 

Dr. Nelson expressed the conviction 
that our schools have done a splendid 
job with respect to what we have. He 
stated that values in education change 
and it is high time for us to raise 
our sights, and make plans for a pro- 
gram of instruction which will be a 
credit to the age in which we live. He 
further stated that increasing the re- 
quirements for the position of division 
superintendent is a step in the right 
direction. 

A panel organized by Fendall R. 
Ellis, Superintendent of Charlottesville 
City Schools, used as its theme, “Rais- 
ing Professional Standards for the 
Superintendency.” Participants were: 


Ralph W. Cherry, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Virginia; 
R. Claude Graham, Director of In- 
struction, Albemarle County Schools; 
Theodore S. Heriot, Chairman, Fair- 
fax County School Board, Howard K. 
Holland, Head of the Department of 
Education, The College of William 
and Mary; R. L. Lacy, Superinten- 
dent, Halifax County Schools, and 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Rich- 
mond City Schools. 

Mr. Ellis set the stage for the dis- 
cussion in stating that the up-grading 
of the position of the school superin- 
tendency in Virginia is now being 
studied by the superintendents of the 
State, and it is evident that the VASA 
will make recommendations to the 
State Department of Education, to in- 
crease the requirements, thus include 
two years of advance study and 
training. 

In discussion, it was apparent that 
highly trained superintendents, with 
much skill in the techniques of ad- 
ministration will be sought in the fu- 
ture to assume the leadership role in 
our school systems. Emphasis was 
placed on the evaluation of one’s con- 
duct and business qualities as well 
as his college training as a pre- 
requisite. The panelists agreed that 
proper screening should be done to 
get the best possible talent to head 
up the school systems in Virginia, but 





Officers of the Virginia Association of School Administrators confer with the new president- 
elect. Seated in center is Rhoderic L. Lacy, of Halifax, president of the superintendents group. 
He is backed up by Raymond W. Snead of King William, King and Queen, secretary-treasurer, 
standing. Left of Mr. Lacy is Floyd S. Kay of Rockbridge County, incoming treasurer; and at 
right, Fendall R. Ellis of Charlottesville, incoming president. 
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be careful not to prescribe for Vir- 

nia that which is designed for a 
State whose purposes are not the same 

ours. 

Dr. Davis Paschall, President of the 
‘ollege of William and Mary, gave 
‘he address at the luncheon meeting 
on November 2. His subject was: 
Education and American Destiny”. 
Or. Paschall stated that the destiny 
of our country is being molded in the 
classrooms of our schools. The freedom 
of America lies in our economic 
strength and the values upon which 
this nation is built. “The question is, 
can we provide a better way of life?” 

Offcers selected for 1961 are as 

follows: 

President: Fendall R. Ellis, Superin- 
tendent, Charlottesville City Schools 
President—Elect: J. B. M. Carter, 

Superintendent, Nelson County 

Schools 
Secretary—Treasurer: Floyd S. Kay, 

Superintendent, Rockbridge County 

Schools 

Retiring offcers: 

President: Rhoderic L. Lacy, Superin- 
tendent, Halifax County Schools 
Secretary—Treasurer: Raymond W. 
Snead, Superintendent, King Wil- 
liam—King and Queen County 

Schools 
Raymond W. Snead, Secretary 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Virginia Vocational Association 
had its annual luncheon meeting on 
the Roof Garden of the Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, on November 4, 
with Frank M. Brewster, president, 
presiding. Representatives attended 
from the six component sections of 
VVA, namely, Agriculture, Business 
Education, Distributive Education, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, and 
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Trade and Industrial Education. 
Speaker for the occasion was Prince 
E. Thornton, Public Relations assist- 
ant, Appalachian Power Company, 
Roanoke. He was introduced by Clark 
P. Spellman, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Governor’s Industrial 
and Economic Development Confer- 
ence, and associated with the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Company, 
Richmond. Mr. Thornton’s address on 
community planning was effectively 
given, using a flannel board to indi- 
cate growth and changes in communi- 
ties. During the business session, con- 
stitutional changes effective December 
1, 1961, were made which (1) In- 
crease VVA dues from two to three 
dollars, (2) Permit the employment 
of an executive secretary to replace 
the elected secretary and the elected 
treasurer, and (3) Permit more effec- 
tive appointments of committees and 
assumption of duties by elected offi- 
cers. 


Frank M. Brewster, President 


VISITING TEACHER 
DEPARTMENT 


“Within five seconds after you have 
met a new person, that person has 
decided something about what kind of 
individual you are. And you have also 
decided something about him.” Dr. 
Edward L. Flemming told Visiting 
Teachers at their luncheon on Novem- 
ber 3. “These immediate impressions 
have a great deal to do with whether 
or not the two of you can communicate 
with each other.” 


Dr. Flemming, a long-time teacher 
and presently a psychologist with the 
Bureau of Maternal and Child Health 
in Florida, spoke on communication 
and what it means in working with 
people. 


Fred O. Wygal, director, 
division of Teacher Educa- 
tion, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, spoke to the Teach- 
er Education Department on 
the “Current Study of Teach- 
er Education in Virginia.” 
Seated at left is Dr. Earl R. 
Boggs of Longwood Col- 
lege, president of the Teach- 
er Education Department. 





Fifteenth Anniversary cake for the Visiting 
Teachers Department is cut by President Hel- 
en J. Hill of Richmond, assisted by Edith L. 
Smith of Charlottesville, who was the first 
president of this department, Virginia’s pio- 
neer visiting teacher program. 


“Most people will tell you,” said Dr. 
Flemming, “that communication means 
speaking clearly, with properly con- 
structed sentences and beautiful words. 
This is not what communication 
means.” 

In fact, few adults realize that they 
make their most lasting impressions 
upon people not by the words spoken 
at all. Really potent impressions spring 
from some more intuitive levels, per 
sisting since infancy. The adult shak- 
ing your hand, muttering stereotyped 
greetings, and fencing for the next 
few words, is also busy cataloguing 
assets and deficits which he believes 
you may have, as his past experience 
has valued them. 

It was the infant, devoid of words 
and experience, who sent out his radar 
far more widely than we ever do today 
to pick up cues from his environment 
as to what was safe, what was accept- 
able, what was threatening. So skilled 
did this infant become in sensing moods 
and values that the adult he eventually 
becomes never loses this basic skill. 
(Fritz Redl has gone so far as to say 
that the two-year-old is a far better 
psychologist than any he has ever met, 
and that our process of socialization 
is largely one of pruning back these 
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Visiting Teachers Executive Board go over plans for their 15th anniversary meeting. Here 
they are listening to a report by Dan M. Huffman (standing), visiting teacher in Giles County. 





Section Sidelights 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECTION 


The Virginia Business Education 
Association met in Richmond on No- 
vember 4, 1960. About 150 business 
teachers from throughout the State 
attended. The program consisted of a 
panel which discussed the topic—“The 
Well-Balanced Program in _ Business 
Education.” The panel was made up 
of the following persons: Dr. Z. S. 
Dickerson, Madison College, mod- 
erator; Dr. H. H. Mitchell, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; Harold Ford, 





Seated at the table, are Edith Smith of Charlottesville, first president of this department; Ruth Fairfax County Schools; William Jolly, 
Haverty of Newport News, past president; Helen Hill of Richmond, president; and Kate Farrier Aniline Corporation; and Marguerite 
of Roanoke, secretary for the VEA Department of Visiting Teachers. Crumley, State Board of Education. 


primitive intuitions which all of us 
had in toddlerhood.) 

Children up to the age of ten still 
rely upon their ability to pick up non- 
verbal cues to decide what we are really 
like. We cannot fool them by our 
words because in the main they do 
not even hear our words nor under- 
stand them. We may smile gently as 
they tell us their woes, but they will 
know at once if we are really listening. 
We may answer with a cliché as they 
recite an adventure, but they can read 
our body movements to know if we 
have paid attention. 

The Visiting Teacher, warned Dr. 
Flemming, is one who should be espe- 
cially aware of value-setting from non- 
verbal cues. Meeting a new child or 
parent, the Visiting Teacher intuitively 
makes judgments. If these judgments 
line up with her previously acquired 
values, the Visiting Teacher will react 
in certain ways. Always to guard against 
is the appeal of non-verbal cues to the 
infant in the Visiting Teacher. A pro 
fessional person has the responsibility 
to keep his rational judgment ascend- 
ent over his more primitive judgments. 
Visiting Teachers may often be un- 
aware that many of their values spring 
from infantile layers of the personality. 
He urged Visiting Teachers to per- 
form their services with the knowledge 
that their own defense mechanisms 
are prominent, and that their “fact- 
finding” is too often colored by their 
own infantile signals. 


“Communication is like a draw- 
bridge,” he said. “Both sides must 
be down.” If we speak to children or 
parents with any preconception on our 
part, there is really no communication 
at all (even though there may be 
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Officers for the 1960-61 year will 
be the following: 


plenty of words), because it simply Earl Bracey, President-Elect, 
cannot get over the bridge! Associate Professor (acting Pres.) 
Another feature of the fifteenth anni- Business Education Department 


versary program for Visiting Teachers Se —— Coll 
was a panel discussion on “Research N ‘ folk. ee ege 
and Developments in the General Field Pigs sas. 


of Children’s Rehabilitation”, mod- Ray Hooper, 


erated by Edmund Baxter, Regional Vice-President 
Director, Department of Health, Edu- Virginia High School 
cation and Welfare, Region III, with Bristol; 


participants including Dr. John A. ee 
Lewis, Corbett Reedy, and Dr. Carl E. Elnora Overley, 


: Secretary 
~s .~ 7 a Hil sepecsentatives, "a < Richmond Professional Institute 
tr. Douglas C. MacFarland, executive son nar 
secretary, Virginia Commission for the einen oe, 
Visually Handicapped. Pela Bobbitt, 
Officers of the Visiting Teacher De- Treasurer 
partment are Helen Hill of Richmond, George Wythe High School 
president; Mrs. Reba Hash, Roanoke, Richmond; 


vice-president; Mrs. Foye Foskey, Nor- 
folk, secretary; and Gordon Scott, Nor- 
folk, treasurer. 


Mrs. Eunice Smith, 
President (inactive because of ill- 


ness. ) 
Vera Vinogradoff Christiansburg High School 
Reporter Christiansburg. 














Virginia Speech and Drama Association was reactivated during the VEA Convention this 
year. Mrs. Genevieve Dickinson of Roanoke, at far right, president, presided at a panel on 
“Where We Are and Where We are Going."’ Panel members were Dr. George P. Wilson, Jr., 
University of Virginia; David S. Wiley, Longwood College; Arthur C. Greene, Jr., Virginia High 
School League; and J Ayres, Monroe Junior High School, Roanoke. 
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At the conclusion of the program, 
he business education service joined 
he other vocational services of VVA 
or a luncheon at the Roof Garden, 


jotel John Marshall. 
‘larvey L. Coppage, Retiring President 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


Two speakers addressed one hundred 
ind fifty members and guests of the 
Classical Section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association Friday, November 4, 
1960, at the annual business meeting 
in the Richmond Room of the Hotel 
Richmond. 

Professor George E. Duckworth, 
Giger Professor of Classics at Princeton 
University, spoke on The Structural 
Unity of Vergil’s Aeneid. Professor 
Duckworth pointed out that the Aeneid 
combined the legendary, the epic, and 
the dramatic in a carefully constructed 
and artistic poem characterized by unity. 
He noted the principle of alternation 
in the odd and even books, the odd 
books being the lighter and more epic 
in nature, the even ones being more 
important and more tragic. 

Professor Marvin L. Colker, Assistant 
Professor of Classics at the University 
of Virginia, read a paper on New Ex- 
plorations Among the Latin Manu- 
scripts of Dublin. Professor Colker has 
worked for the past two summers in 
Dublin. He pointed out the need for 
correct dating of manuscripts stressed 
the fact that some of the Dublin 
manuscripts had not been printed, and 
that some found at Dublin were royal 
manuscripts and some were monastic 
letters. 

Mr. Robert Epes Jones, president of 
the Classical Section, announced the 
following appointments: Marian West, 
editor, The Classical News Letter; Mrs. 
Martha Howard, registrar of the Latin 
Tournament; Mary J. Porter, sales 
manager of Supplies for Latin Tour- 
nament; Dr. John A. Sawhill, judge of 
the Latin Tournament; Dr. Robert B. 
Lloyd, judge of the Latin Essay Con- 
test. Five retired teachers were made 
honorary members. 

Certain changes were announced re- 
garding the rules and procedure of the 
Latin Tournament. The spring meeting 
will be May 13 at the College of 
William and Mary. A luncheon at 
which winners of last year’s Latin Essay 
Contest and Latin Tournament were 
guests was held at the conclusion of 
the business session. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SECRETARIES 


Dr. James W. Tyler, President-elect 
of the VEA, spoke at the luncheon, 
closing the annual meeting of the 
VAES. His interest in the forward 
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movement of this VEA Section struck 
an added note of enthusiasm to the 
1960 meeting. Another evidence of 
interest in professional growth was the 
stimulating report from five secretaries 
who represented their organization at 
the NAES Convention and Institute at 
Durham, New Hampshire in July; 
Thelma Lyons, Lillian Elliott, Blanche 
Goodwin, Beulah Tucker Jones, and 
Olive Ritchie reported on the work 
done at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. College credit was received, ap- 
plying toward enrollment in the Pro- 
fessional Standards Program of the 
NAES. Many secretaries in Virginia 
already have enrolled. 
At the business meeting, officers 
elected were: 
President, Mrs. Martha Lawrence, 
Martinsville 
President-elect, Mrs. Katherine Hutch- 
erson, Gretna 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Yhome 
Montanes 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Olive 
Ritchie, Richmond 
Treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Wray, 
Richmond. 
The retiring president, Muriel Hicks, 
was given a jewel case in appreciation 
of two years of successful leadership. 


Beulah Tucker Jones 


ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE 
ARTS SECTION 


An overflow crowd again greeted the 
speaker of the Elementary Language 
Arts Section. This manifestation of 
the teachers’ desire to learn more ef- 
fective methods of teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts was a challenge well met 
by the speaker, Dr. J. Louis Cooper. 

Dr. Cooper is Director of the Read- 
ing Study Center, University of Con- 
necticut. His subject, BEGIN WITH 
THE READER WHERE HE JS, was 
a practical discussion. Dr. Cooper made 
his audience feel that he knew the kind 
of children that we teach, and that 
he understood the everyday problems 
of teachers like us. 

If the elementary school child is 
to develop reading skill, he must work 
with materials that are neither above 
nor below his level, Dr. Cooper de- 
clared. The teacher has the task to 
learn the student before she can teach 
him. It is ludicrous to expect a child 
to develop a thirst for knowledge or an 
interest if his assigned reading task 
is too difficult for him. The impor- 
tant thing is to begin with the reader 
where he is. 

Mrs. Louis Spencer and her com- 
mittee had provided a wealth of help- 
ful materials for distribution. 

Attractive exhibits of teaching aids 
were displayed by Dr. Mildred Hoyt 
of Madison College. 











Mrs. Sara C. Kirkley, of Norfolk, president 
of the Elementary Language Arts Section, 
listens to Dr. J. Louis Cooper of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, as he tells elementary 
school teachers to ‘Begin with the Reader 
Where He Is.” 


The president, Mrs. Sarah Kirkley 
of Norfolk, presided. One-third more 
memberships were received than dur- 
ing the convention last year, which 
was the first year memberships to the 
young Section were accepted. 

Mrs. Lucile G. White, Secretary 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
SECTION 


The Elementary Science Section of 
the Virginia Education Association held 
two sessions at Thalhimers’ Auditorium 
with Mrs. Hilda Harwood, president, 
presiding. Both morning and afternoon 
sessions were well attended. A business 
meeting was held in the morning 
session which was followed by a guest 
speaker, Lucien D. Adams, Assistant 
Superintendent, Richmond City 
Schools. Mr. Adams spoke of some 
problems teachers face in teaching 
science and how they might be solved. 

Dr. Glenn O. Blough, Department 
of Education, University of Maryland, 
guest speaker for the afternoon session, 
spoke about the importance of teaching 
Science in the Elementary School and 
how teachers should prepare for it. 

There were exhibits of Dr. Blough’s 
books and children’s work in science. 

Three publications of SCIENCE 
NEWS were made during the year. 

New officers elected for 1961-1962 
are: 

President—Joseph M. Locke, Assistant- 
in-Personnel, Administration Bldg., 
Richmond; 

Vice-President—Mrs. Jean Collier 
Brown, Seven Pines Elementary 
School, Henrico County; 

Secretary-Treasurer—Carolyn Wheat, 
Oak Grove School, Richmond. 
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Virginia Association of Teachers of English executive committee have luncheon with their 
speaker, John Ciardi of Rutgers University. Seated from left are Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris of Rich- 
mond, vice-president; Mrs. Mary M. Councell of Fairfax, president; Dr. Ciardi; Foster B. 
Gresham of Longwood College, executive secretary; Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr. of Longwood Col- 
lege, past president and editor of English Bulletin; and Dr. Richard A. Meade of the University 


of Virginia, liaison officer with the NCTE. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


The poet, John Ciardi, answered 
questions put to him by members of 
the audience at the 2:00 p.m. meeting 
of the English Section in Richmond, 
Friday, November 4. Among other 
things, Mr. Ciardi suggested that the 
use of light poetry be used to stimulate 
pupil interest. 

Reports of committees and election 
of officers followed the Ciardi talk. The 
new officers are Mrs. Ruby Lee Norris, 
George Wythe High School, Richmond, 
president; Mrs. Pearl Hanson, Wash- 
ington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
vice-president; Mrs. Elizabeth Alex- 
ander, Rocky Mount High School, 
member of executive committee—all 
elected for a period of two years. Miss 
Josephine Bibb, Bedford High School, 
will serve as a member of the com- 
mittee for one year. 


Mrs. Mary M. Councell, 
Retiring President 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 


The Geography Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association held its 
annual luncheon meeting in the tea 
room at the Richmond YWCA on 
November 4. Seventy-five persons were 
in attendance at the luncheon with 
a number of others arriving later to 
hear the guest speaker. 


Dr. Walter Deshler, professor of 
Geography, at the University of Mary- 
land, was the luncheon speaker. Dr. 
Deshler presented a talk on “Africa— 
The Northern Kenya Coast in Today’s 
World.” This timely topic held high 
interest as indicated by a prolonged 
question and answer period that fol- 
lowed the formal presentation. 


During the short business session, 
the following officers were elected for 
a two-year period: President, Harold 
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K. Magnusson, Longwood College, 
Farmville; secretary, Mrs. Vernon L. 
Nunn, Matthew Whaley School, Wil- 
liamsburg; counselor, Mrs. Robert 
Cosby, Powhatan; counselor, Dr. An- 
thony Sas, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg. 


H. K. Magnusson, President 


GUIDANCE SECTION 


“Public Relations and Guidance” 
was the theme of the 1960 meeting of 
the Guidance Section of the VEA. 
During the general session on No- 
vember 4, in the Winter Garden of the 
Hotel Richmond, a school superintend- 
ent, a principal, a counselor, and a 
parent met as a panel to give their 
views concerning guidance in the 
school. 

During the luncheon meeting Dr. 
Barnard Joy, President of the Virginia 
School Boards Association, spoke to a 
large group of counselors on guidance 
from the standpoint of a school board 






member. Dr. Joy felt that five channels 
of guidance are conferences, meetings, 
the press, advisory committees, and 
written material. 


The section ofhcers for the coming 
two years are president, William F. 
Koontz, Coordinator of Research, Nor- 
folk County; vice-president, Mrs. Lil. 
lian McGonegal, counselor, Norview 
Junior High School, Norfolk, and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Frances Hud- 
gins, counselor, Princess Anne County 
High School, Lynnhaven. 


Stewart Jones, Secretary 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SECTION 


“The Contributions of Home Eco 
nomics to a Well-Balanced Program of 
Education” was the subject chosen 
by Dr. Naomi G. Albanese, Dean, 
School of Home Economics, University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, when she spoke before the 
Virginia Home Economics Teachers 
Association during the recent Virginia 
Education Association Convention in 
Richmond. 


Dr. Albanese, an authority in her 
field, emphasized the theme, “The 
Well-Balanced Program” by pointing 
out that “education is preparation for 
present living as well as preparation 
for the future.” She stated that one 
of the unique aspects of the home 
economics program is that it helps 
to prepare students for family living 
and community living, which in turn 
makes for a better nation and world. 


She suggested that teachers not only 
teach good home and family living, 
but that they should also help the 
student to learn to live a more mean- 
ingful life, develop a sense of grati- 





Mrs. Sue Mays of Scott County, president of the Home Economics Section, presides at their 
meeting in the Virginia Electric and Power Company building. Seated are Dr. Naomi G. Al- 
banese, University of North Carolina, who spoke to the group on “The Contribution of Home 
Economics to a Well Balanced Program of Education;'’ Mrs. Rosa Loving, State Supervisor o! 
Home Economics Education, who introduced the speaker; and Mrs. Eliza Gordon of Bland Coun- 


ty, vice-president and program chairman. 
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tude, learn to be creative, and to de- 
velop a greater enjoyment of living. 

A short business meeting, over which 
‘he president, Mrs. Sue B. Mays, of 
Dungannon, presided, was held prior 
to the general session. A report of the 
scholarship committee was given by 
Mrs. Helen Simmons, and the Finan- 
cial and Membership Report given by 
Virs. Mary Sprague. 

Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, State Super- 
visor, Home Economics Education, pre- 
sented to each person a copy of a re- 
cent pamphlet, “Home-making Edu- 
cation in Virginia High ‘Schools,” pre- 
pared by the Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education. 

The following officers were presented 
at the business session: Mrs. Helen 
Simmons, Christiansburg, who will 
take the office of president, December 
1, 1960; Mrs. Alice Jett, Heaths- 
ville, president-elect; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Eliza C. Gordon, White Gate; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Jeannette 
Hargroves, Abingdon; secretary, Shir- 
ley Wright, Yorktown; treasurer, Iris 
June Webb, Ridgeway; reporter, Mrs. 
Norma Dabney, Goochland. 

Following the section meeting, the 
group joined with the Virginia Vo- 
cational Association at the luncheon 
which was held on the Roof Garden 
of the John Marshall Hotel. 


Mrs. Sue B. Mays, President 


MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE SECTION 


The Modern Foreign Language 
Section held its annual business s2ssion 
at VEA Headquarters on November 
5. At the beginning of this meeting, 
Mrs. George Tirs, teacher at Patrick 
Henry School, with twelve of her stu- 
dents, gave a demonstration in Russian 
on the seventh-grade level. 

Dr. Frank E. Snow, outgoing presi- 
dent, presided over the business meet- 
ing. New ofhcers elected for two-year 
terms were: Charles F. Wiltshire, of 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
who will serve as president; and Carol 
Cooper, elementrary French teacher, 
who becomes secretary-treasurer. Dr. 
Jean Scammon, of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, continues as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the language tourna- 
ment. 

A luncheon followed at Nick’s House 
of Steaks. Violin selections were ren- 
dered by Barbara Beck, a student at 
John Marshall High School, Richmond. 
Feature sneakers at the luncheon were 
Senora Mamie Salva Patterson of Wil- 
liam Fleming High School, Roanoke 
and Madame Cecile Juliette Johnson 





VEA President Martha A. Anthony was “at home” with her own group of Librarians. Here 
she is shown with Jonathan Daniels, author and editor of the News and Observer, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who addressed the School Librarians luncheon meeting on ‘Valiant Virginians’’; 
and Margaret Sue Copenhaver of Richmond, president of the School Librarians Section. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
SECTION 


The School Librarians met with the 
Teaching Materials Section in the 
Jefferson Hotel ballroom, Richmond, to 
hear Dr. Thomas Clemens from the 
U. S. Office of Education talk on 
“Teaching Machines.” Slides to show 
the various types of machines gave a 
history of this device which ranged 


from 1927 to date. After this, the 
Librarians met for their business meet- 
ing with their president, Margaret Sue 
Copenhaver, presiding. 

The luncheon speaker was Jonathan 
Daniels who spoke on “Valiant Vir- 
ginians.” Miss Mary Harvey, retired 
from her position as an editor with 
]. P. Lippincott Company, was one of 
the honored guests. Miss Copenhaver 
introduced each guest—a friend of the 





Modern Foreign Language Section heard an address by Madame Cecile Juliette Johnson of 

















of Skidmore College, N.Y. 
Charles F. Wiltshire 
President. 
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Skidmore College, Saratoga Spring, N. Y. and Senora Mamie Salva Patterson of Roanoke. 
Seated between the speakers is Dr. Frank E. Snow of Roanoke College, president of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Language Section. Standing is Charles F. Wiltshire of Richmond, secretary-treasurer, 
who was elected president of this group for the new term. 

















library — to the assembled luncheon 
group and we were pleased to have 
one of our own, Martha Anthony, 
president of VEA, with us. 


Those attending ranged from places 
across the wide southern border of the 
State and on up to its northern peak. 
It was good to hear of the local proj- 
ects and to learn that district meetings 
will be taking place throughout the 
State to further the interest of libraries. 
Margaret Leake, Publicity Chairman 


SECONDARY 
MATHEMATICS 
SECTION 


At the Secondary Mathematics Sec- 
tion meeting at the Woman’s Club in 
Richmond, November 4, a timely mes- 
sage was brought on “Mathematics in 
the Russian Schools,” by Robert E. K. 
Rourke of Kent School, Connecticut. 
The president's report was given by 
Colonel William M. Mack of Virginia 
Beach. Reports were also given by the 
State representative to the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Emilie Holladay, and the delegate to 
the 1960 National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics Convention, Evelyn 
Hair. The incoming president, Simeon 
Taylor, III, was elected delegate to the 
1961 national convention. Mrs. Evalyne 
Graham reported for the Dues Com- 
mittee. 

The group approved dues of $1.00 
to be collected at district meetings, the 





Mrs. P. M. Burton of Suffolk, president of the Virginia Council for the Social Studies, pre- 
sides at the Social Studies Section meeting. Dr. Floyd M. Riddick, assistant parliamentarian for 
the United States Senate, was the guest speaker. Seated at his left is Gladys Yates of Suffolk, 


secretary of the Social Studies Section. 
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district retaining 25 cents and remitting 
75 cents to the State section. A news- 
letter was also established. New officers 
elected include Simeon Taylor, III, of 
Arlington, president; Mrs. Doris Moore 
of Richmond, vice-president; and the 
appointed secretary-treasurer is Ruby 
Shreeves of Arlington. 

William M. Mack, 

Retiring President 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


The Virginia Council of the Social 
Studies held its annual meeting in the 
Hunt Room of the Hotel Raleigh on 
November 4, 1960. Approximately 
sixty members were present for the 
luncheon. Others came for the program 
and the business session. 

Dr. Floyd M. Riddick, assistant par- 
liamentarian, United States Senate, and 
lecturer at George Washington Uni- 
versity, was the principal speaker. In 
speaking of the work of the Senate, 
he said: “It is impossible for you as 
teachers to bring this whole story to 
your students because it is the whole 
of our lives. But you can challenge 
your students to pursue the truth and 
learn to the fullest extent of their abili- 
ties and not just indulge in semantics 
and facts. The teacher must make his 
students aware of the world in which 
they live. 

“Fill your students with the fire 
and desire to go out and seek success. 
Challenge them to make the best of 








everything against all odds. When you 
have done this, whatever changes in 
the meaning of words, concepts, or con- 
notations matters not, because you will 
have become great teachers and the fu- 
ture will be assured of great leaders.” 


Mr. Frank Cain of the State Depart- 
ment of Education spoke briefly of the 
Social Studies Institutes. Mr. Cain was 
endorsed as a nominee for the Board 
of Directors of the National Council 
for the Social Studies to be chosen at 
the Boston meeting at Thanksgiving. 

Recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Public Education (Spong 
Commission) were referred to a spe- 
cial committee. 

Mrs. P. M. Burton of Suffolk, Presi- 
dent of the VCSS, presided over the 
program and business sessions. The 
program was presented by Marian Pond 
of Norfolk, Vice-president of the VCSS. 
Other officers are Gladys Yates of Suf- 
folk, secretary, and Mrs. Frank Kraft 
of Richmond, treasurer. 


Gladys Yates, Secretary VCSS 


TEACHING MATERIALS 
SECTION 


The Teaching Materials Section met 
at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Fri- 
day November 4, 1960. At the business 
session, the Constitution was adopted 
with minor changes. It was voted to 
continue the Newsletter, having Fall, 
Winter, and Spring issues. A gift was 
presented to W. H. Durr, State Bureau 
of Teaching Materials Supervisor, who 
is leaving to supervise a similar bureau 
in Hawaii. Meeting jointly with the Li- 
brarians Section, an informative talk 
on TEACHING MACHINES was 
given by Thomas D. Clemens, Edu- 
cational Media Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

At the executive session, future 
plans for the Section were discussed. 
New officers will be elected at the 
Fall meeting. Present officers are.... 


President, Mrs. Marion Giedemann, 
Director, Teaching Materials, 
Newport News; 


Vice-president, Bruce Miles, 
Director, Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
rials, Fairfax; 


Treasurer, Selden H. Watkins, 
Assistant Supervisor, 
State Bureau of Teaching Mate- 
rials; 

Secretary, Mrs. R. Ann Matheson, 


Coordinator of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Princess Anne County. 


Ann Matheson, Secretary 
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Preventorium Committee 
Report 


The Preventorium Committee has 
veneral supervision of the Ennion G. 
Williams Preventorium at the Univer- 
ity Hospital and such other welfare 
activities as may be ordered by the 
Board of Directors. A meeting was held 
September 17, 1960, to study the proj- 
ects currently under its jurisdiction. 


l. Preventorium 


The use of the Preventorium by the 
teacher has increased more than forty- 
three per cent in the past five years and 
more than twenty per cent in the past 
year. 

The matter of receiving appointments 
at the Preventorium without too much 
delay has not improved greatly but 
some progress has been made in that 
one-hundred fifty more patients were 
seen in the past year than the previous 
year. This has been made possible by 
the full time employment of nurses’ 
aide and by referring the patient di- 
rectly to the specialist concerned since 
the need has been determined in ad- 
vance. 

To further help this situation the 
committee plans to secure an assistant 
to the director for the three months of 
next summer to care for the increased 
demand at that time. 


More teachers could be cared for if 
all those who are unable to keep ap- 
pointments would notify our secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Kirtley. Three teach- 
ers failed to do this in the second week 
of September. 


A central television antenna tower, 
including outlets to patients’ rooms has 
been installed. We have six portable 
televisions now, one a gift from Delta 
Kappa Gamma, NU chapter of Pulaski 
and a second from the Hampton Educa- 
tion Association. The latter also pro- 
vided a hair drier. 


Last year we reported to you that 
it was not feasible to provide private 
baths in ] Ward but now we are able 
to say: that it is entirely possible that 
we shall have the first floor of Barringer, 
which provides such facilities, for our 
use by 1961. 

Dr. Preston B. Lawrance will serve 
as director of the Preventorium this 
year. 

The Lillie P. and John W. Taylor 
Estate left to the VEA for cancer re- 
search at the Preventorium now 
amounts to approximately $64,000. A 
$3,000 grant from this fund has been 
given to the University of Virginia 
Medical School for research during 
1960-61 in multiple myeloma, a disease 


of the blood cells. 
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2. Preventorium Membership 


The committee presents a statistical report of the number of Preventorium mem- 
bers of the fiscal year, 1959-60, as compared with the number for the fiscal year 
1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Number of Preventorium Members retaining 
their membership by paying the $2 fee ....5044 5652 6171 6953 7355 
Number of new members ................. 500 805 929 1087 902 
Number of retired teacher members ......... 878 910 952 1042 1239 
Total number of Preventorium members ..6422 7367 8052 9082 9496 


3. Preventorium Use 


The committee presents a statistical report of the number of Preventorium pa- 
tients for the fiscal year 1959-60 as compared with the number for the fiscal year 
1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58 and 1958-59. 


Return New Admitted Direct Patients Hospitalized Total 





od del Ee 90 429° - ae? —  .. ae 
MET 04a cscs. 73 = 51 63 235 651 
1957SB ........ 60 563 75 313 668 
FFE nc onins.es: 83 548 88 334 719 
Werae........ 93 696 70 351 869 


4. General 


The following recommendations have been approved by the Preventorium 
Committee: 
A. That the current per d'em charge of $18.00 for patients in the Preven- 
torium be increased to $19.50 effective July 1, 1961. 
B. That we continue to charge an admission fee of $15.00 to both outpatients 
and inpatients. 
C. Preventorium—Budget 


1959-60 Proposed 





Item of Expenditure Budget 1960-61 Budget Increment 
Salary and Wages: ach eg in i eee ln See 
EES Ce eee $ 8,500 $12,000 $3,500 
Lee eo gus oe eae «6 os 3,600 4,128 528 
EL REED eo 1,200 2,520 1,320 
Personal Services, Total ............... $33,300 $18,648 $5, 348 
Contractual Services: _ oe icing 
Professional Consultation Fees .......... 2,800 6,000 3,200 
Clinical Laboratory Services ............ 2,400 2,600 200 
Cancer Screening Tests ............... 500 500 — 
Radioactive Isotope Materials ........... 500 500 _ 
Communications Expense .............. 100 100 — 
Contractual Services, Total ............ $ 6,300 $ 3 700 $3, 400 — 

Supplies: fae wane 
ha silane As isthe dd a wales 6 0: 800 900 100 
Medical and Laboratory ............... 400 600 200 
Reading Material, Miscellaneous ........ 100 100 
EO ee ae $ 1.300 $ 1.600 $ 300 


Supplies and Services: 


CVEA Headquarters ) 


Brochures and Members Cards .......... 525 525 
RR ass ne 5 ce ws oe 5 725 750 25 
ee eee ot on cae e's be 740 750 l 
Supplies and Services, Total ........... $ 1, in ei. ie 

Travel: aii i OR Nice ely 
Committee Members, Total ............ $ 185 $ 225, $ 40 
pS Se $23, 075 j 83 198 


| | 


ae 


5. Financial Report of the Preventorium Fund 


A complete report of the Preventorium Fund is included in the report of the 
Treasurer of the Virginia Education Association. 
H. H. Walker, Charlottesville, Chairman Wilbur Pence, Rockingham County 
Elton Bonner, Fairfax County Mrs. Obra Simpson, Buchanan County 
John E. Huegel, Danville Gladys H. Yates, Suffolk 
Mrs. Sibyl Jennings, Wythe County 





























100% in 1959-60. 
The 63 already 100% are: 


*Not 100% in 1959-60 





VEA Membership Honor Roll 
1960-61 


District O does it again—For the second year, District O is completely 
100% in VEA membership, with every county and city having enrolled 
in their professional organization for this perfect record! This includes 
all the schools in Lee, Scott, and Wise counties and the city of Norton. 
It is the only VEA District to be completely 100%. 


Last year we had 62 counties and cities 100% in VEA membership. This 
year already 63 have reported 100%. Nine of these counties and cities were not 


Accomack Grayson Patrick 

Amelia Greene Petersburg City* 
Appomattox Greensville Powhatan 
Augusta Hanover* Prince George 
Bland Highland Radford City 
Bristol City Hopewell City Rappahannock 
Brunswick King and Queen Richmond County 
Caroline King George Russell 
Charlotte King William Scott 

Charles City” Lancaster Smyth 

Clarke Lee South Norfolk City 
Colonial Heights City Lunenburg* Spotsylvania* 
Craig Mathews Stafford 
Dickenson Martinsville City Staunton City 
Essex Middlesex Suffolk City 
Floyd* New Kent Surry 
Fredericksburg City Norfolk County Warren* 
Franklin* Northumberland Washington 
Galax City Norton City Wise 

Giles Nottoway York 

Gloucester Page V.S.D.B.* 








The schools listed below have 100% 
VEA membership, but their counties 
and cities have not yet reached the 
perfect record for the VEA Honor Roll. 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Cismont School 
Crozet School 
Esmont School 
Free Union School 
McIntire School 
Overton School 
Red Hill School 


ALEXANDRIA 


Jefferson School 

Cora Kelly School 
George Mason School 
Charles Barrett School 
Theodore Ficklin School 
Maury School 

Stonewall Jackson School 


ALLEGHANY COUNTY 


Boiling Spring Elementary School 
Callaghan School 

Central Elementary and High School 
Dunlap Elementary and High School 
Falling Spring Elementary School 
Iron Gate School 

Mallow School 

Selma Elementary School 


Sharon School 


AMHERST COUNTY 


Madison Heights Elementary and High 
School 

Amherst Elementary School 

Monroe School 
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BEDFORD COUNTY 


Bedford High School 
Bedford Elementary School 
Big Island High School 
Boonsboro High School 
Brookhill Elementary School 
Forest Elementary School 
Huddleston High School 
Liberty Academy 

Thaxton Elementary School 


BOTETOURT COUNTY 


Breckinridge Elementary School 
Cloverdale Elementary School 
Colonial Elementary School 


BUCHANAN COUNTY 


Harman School 
Matney School 
Lower Greenbriar School 
Raines School 

Cedar Grove School 
Patterson’ School 
Looney Creek School 
Poplar School 

Stone Coal School 
Deskins School 
Upper Greenbriar School 
Jewell Valley School 
Contrary School 
Crystall Block School 
Grimsleyville School 
Council High School 
Street School 

Presley School 

Boyd School 

Page School 

Blackey School 

Ira School 


Roseann School 
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Wolford School 
Big Butte School 
Kelsa School 

Pine Grove School 
Big Rock School 
Home Creek School 
Breaks School 
Kennedy School 
Walnut Grove School 
Antioch School 
Bearwallow School 
Clifton School 

Horn Mountain School 
Layne School 

Smith Ridge School 
Fletcher Ridge School 
Indian School 

Little Fox School 
Murphy School 

Paw Paw School 
Brushy School 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Dillwyn Elementary School 
Buckingham Elementary School 


BUENA VISTA 


Buena Vista Elementary School 


CAMPBELL COUNTY 
Brookville District High School 


Mountain View School 
William Campbell High School 
Altavista High School 

Evington School 

Rustburg Elementary School 
Concord School 

Gladys School 


CARROLL COUNTY 


Coal Creek School 
Sylvatus-Junior High School 
Mt. Bethel School 
Buffalo Mt. School 
Gladesboro School 
Goad School 
Dugspur School 
Fancy Gap School 
Gladeville School 
Glendale School 
Oakland School 
Coltrane School 
Gossan Mines School 
Laurel School 

Mt. Vernon School 
Shorts Creek School 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 


Midlothian High School 
Bellwood School 

Bon Air School 

Enon School 

Ettrick School 

Forest View School 

E. S. H. Greene School 
J. G. Hening School 
Matoaca School 

G. H. Reid School 
Southampton School 


COVINGTON 

East Covington School 
Rivermont School 
CULPEPER COUNTY 


Culpeper County High School 
Culpeper Elementary School 
Jefferson School 

Mitchells School 

Salem School 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


John Randolph Elementary School 
Hamilton Elementary School 
































DINWIDDIE COUNTY 
sunnyside-McKenney School 


«AUQUIER COUNTY 


\Ipperville Elementary School 
(he Plains Elementary School 


VLUVANNA COUNTY 
Columbia District Elementary School 


‘unningham District Elementary School 


Fork Union Elementary School 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


Gainesboro School 
Gore School 

Robinson Memorial School 
Stephens City School 
Stonewall School 
Bryarly School 
Kernstown School 
Miller School 

Round Hill School 
White Hall School 
Highview School 
Armel School 

Gravel Springs School 


HAMPTON 


Jane H. Bryan School 
Wythe Elementary School 


HARRISONBURG 


W. H. Keister School 
Waterman Elementary School 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 


Windsor High School 
Isle of Wight School 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


Aldie School 
Hamilton School 
Lovettsville School 
Middleburg School 
Purcellville School 
Round Hill School 
Sterling School 
Watertord School 


LOUISA COUNTY 


Green Springs Elementary School 
Mineral Elementary School 


LYNCHBURG 


Biggers School 
Perrymont School 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


Boydton Elementary School 
Buckhorn Elementary School 
Chase City Elementary School 
Clarksville Elementary School 
LaCrosse Elementary School 
South. Hill Elementary School 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Alleghany High School 

Elliston Elementary School 
Auburn High School 

Auburn Elementary School 
Belview School 

Bethel School 

Blacksburg High School 
Blacksburg Elementary School 
Price’s Fork School 

Mt. Tabor School 

Luster’s Gate School 

Long Shop School 
Christiansburg High School 
Christiansburg Elementary School 
Christiansburg Primary School 
Christiansburg Primary Annex 
Weller Baker School 

Pilot School 
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NANSEMOND COUNTY 


Whaleyville High School 
Whaleyville Elementary School 
Cypress Elementary School 
King’s Fork Elementary School 


NELSON COUNTY 


Fleetwood Elementary School 
Lovingston Elementary School 
Rockfish Valley Elementary School 
Schuyler Elementary School 
Gladstone Elementary School 
Norfolk Elementary School 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Briarfield Elementary School 

Deer Park Elementary School 
Hidenwood Elementary School 
Stonewall Jackson School 

Magruder School 

ee airmen Elementary School 

Walter Reed Elementary School 
Riverside Elementary School 
Sedgefield Elementary School 
Woodrow Wilson Elementary School 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Northampton High School 
Birds Nest Elementary School 
Exmore-Willis Wharf School 











ORANGE COUNTY 


Orange Elementary School 
Unionville Elementary School 
Gordonsville Elementary School 
James- Barbour Elementary School 


PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY 


Court House Elementary School 
Creeds Elementary School 

King’s Grant Elementary School 
Shelton Park Elementary School 
Thoroughgood Elementary School 
Woodstock Elementary School 


PULASKI COUNTY 
Dublin High School 


Claremont School 

Central Elementary School 
Jefferson School 
Northwood School 

Back Creek School 
Dublin Elementary School 
Bellspring School 
Riverlawn School 
Newbern School 

Draper School 

Hiwassee School 
Snowville School 


(Continued on page 56) 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


BALANCE SHEET AND STATEMENT OF 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Year Ending June 30, 1960 






































ASSETS 
EXHIBIT “A’ 
GENERAL FUND ASSETS: 
Cash: 
Petty cash fund . wins Oe 50.00 
On deposit in Bank (Exhibit “B”) | oa 18,065.24 $ 18,115.24 
Stock owned—Horace Mann Mutual a aaa 86.00 
Property and equipment: 
Land and building .$211,814.09 
Parking lot . 13,217.09 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 19,790.60 244,821.78 
Total General Fund Assets a $263,023.02 
BUILDING FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D’”) $ 412.08 
Securities owned ee oo a oe ee _7,587.92 
Total Building Fund eee oe of ee 8,000.00 
PREVENTORIUM FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “C”) Bets ;, . $ 27,592.39 
Securities owned , cn eat 33,503.49 
Total Preventorium Fund eden wt 61,095.88 
ROSA LEE GUARD FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D”) ~ e s me 572.20 
Securities owned . Et -deqin + 9,746.22 
Total Rosa a Guard Fund Abii 10,318.42 
LILLIE P. and JOHN W. TAYLOR FUND ASSETS: 
Cash on deposit (Exhibit “D”) $ 24,922.92 
Securities owned _ 36,354.40 
Total Lillie P. nl John W. Taylor Fund Assets 61,277.32 
Total Assets $403,714.64 


LIABILITIES 
GENERAL FUND: 
Available for scholarships $ 291.00 
Net Worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1959 .. 
Add: Excess of income receipts over expense 


$218,283.42 





disbursements (Exhibit “B”) . 48,448.60 
$266,732.02 
Less: Transfer to Building Fund 4,000.00 262,732.02 
Total General Fund $263,023.02 ( 
BUILDING FUND: 
Net worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1959 $ 4,000.00 
Add: Transfer from General Fund 4,000.00 
Total Building Fund 8,000.00 
PREVENTORIUM FUND: 
Net worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1959 $ 56,518.06 
Add: Excess of income receipts over 
expense disbursements (Exhibit “C”’) 4,577.82 ' 
Total Preventorium Fund 61,095.88 7 
ROSA LEE GUARD FUND: 
Net worth: 
Balance—July 1, 1959 $ 10,383.16 
Less: Excess of expense disbursements 
over income receipts (Exhibit “D”) 64.74 
Total Rosa Lee Guard Fund 10,318.42 
LILLIE P. and JOHN W. TAYLOR FUND: 
Net worth: 
Principal of fund received as legatee under 
will of John W. Taylor: 
Cash $ 15,399.40 
Market value of securities 45,354.40 $ 60,753.80 
Add: Excess of income receipts over expense 
disbursements (Exhibit “D”) . 523.52 
Total Lillie P. and John W. Taylor Fund 61,277.32 
Total Funds $403, 714.64 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 


Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1960 
































EXHIBIT “B” 
~ Amount 
Budget 
Actual Estimate 
| eceipts of Income: 
| SII cil, 4c ak corde pee os oa Pesce $252,617.00 $235,000.00 
Pe EPEC PIU Tr Ue ero ree 534.00 600.00 
Journal advertisements ...................... 18,605.35 19,000.00 
RP EBIPES i oe GL 10,360.00 10,000.00 
SE <a an Se 17,269.98 17,268.00 
Contribution to conventions ................. 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Other miscellaneous income ........... 3,382.72 3,125.00 
Total Income Receipts ............. $303,769.05 $285,993.00 
Disbursements for Expenses: 
Salaries, retirement, social security and hospitalization $ 95,855.32 $ 95,760.00 
d Travel expense Pe dda pleis aes 7,650.39 6,900.00 
General office expense IS os ak ae Co 18,395.25 16,500.00 
Maintenance and operation of building: 
Agents’ commission .. . $ 687.84 
) Janitor wages 3,246.50 
Heat, electricity and water 5,922.53 
Repairs and painting 6,151.41 
Taxes 1,233.28 
3 Janitorial supplies 566.36 
Insurance 133.26 
Interest on Notes 298.50 18,239.68 16,261.55 
Publishing expenses of Journal 45,689.45 45,425.00 
) Committee expense 13,435.90 10,200.00 
Conventions and conferences 22,330.61 19,925.00 
Districts, departments and sections 14,757.74 12,600.00 
Tort insurance . 2,962.95 5,000.00 
. Radio, T.V., film and billboards 3,762.87 3,500.00 
. Publications and research 7,923.79 8,000.00 
y Dues 857.76 1,100.00 
Repairs and service to ) equipment 1,208.13 1,250.00 
Ae. x 686.13 500.00 
Southern States Work ‘Conference 400.00 175.00 
Insurance 160.82 175.00 
Interest—temporary loans 227.88 200.00 
Miscellaneous .......... 775.78 1,550.00 
Total Expense Disbursements $255, 320. 45 $245,146.55 
Excess of Income Receipts 
Over Expense Disbursements $ 48,448.60 $ 40,846.45 
: (Exhibit “A”’) 
2 Capital Expenditures and Other Payments: 
Purchase of Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment $ 4,447.52 $ 4,750.00 
Curtailment of mortgage . 4,132.80 4,132.80 
Curtailment of loans from Preventorium and 
Rosa Lee Guard Funds 24,949.48 24,949.48 
) Transfer to Building Fund 4,000.00 4,000.00 
Scholarships (less contributions of $245. 00) 355.00 
$ 37,884.80 §$ 37,832.28 
Unexpended Balance for Year $ 10,563.80 $ 3,014.17 
Cash on Deposit—July 1, 1959 7,501.44 
: Cash on Deposit—June 30, 1960: 
(Exhibit “A” 
First and Merchants National Bank: 
General Fund ..... .$ 7,825.43 
Reserve for Operating Fund 10,239.81 $ 18,065. 25 
2 STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
PREVENTORIUM FUND 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1960 
e EXHIBIT “C” 
Amount — Total 
Receipts of Income: Dy *, 
Membership Dues ............... . $18,318.00 
Interest received ...... ; 1,814.25 $20,132.25 
, Disbursements for Expenses: Sidi es Sg 
; ce i $12,800.00 
id ee 722.00 
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Teaching Tools 


for all grades 
NDEA Material 


Use our No. 66 catalog for 
the newest School Supply 
and Equipment items 


KURTZ BROS. 
EASTERN DIVISION 
1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn 
PAOLI, PA. 


Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT 
4202 W. Grace St., Richmond 30, Va. 














om ee coe LOW 
56 page book 

OF wens LNIQUe 
travel plans. 


WHY SETTLE FOR LESS than an imaginative, adven- 
turesome holiday abroad? Write today for the new 
1961 Maupintour Travel Guide. There are tour lengths 
and rates to fit anyone’s time and budget. With Mau- 
pintour you see the unusual, but travel in comfort 
and safety with holiday companions whose interests 
are akin to your own. Listed are some of the escorted 
tours designed for discriminating travelers. 
a 
= Europe Traditional plus Hungary, Yugoslavia and 
Berlin. @ France, Spain, Andorra, Majorca, North Afri- 
ca. @ The Alps of 7 Nations. s Denmark-Sweden-Nor- 
way by Motorcoach and Fjord Steamer. = The Best of 
England-Wales-Scotland. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND USS 
ws Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia. 
= The Four Nations: Berlin, East Germany, Czechosio- 
vakia, Poland. # Russia by Motorcoach (4th consecu- 
tive year.) # Scandinavia-Russia-Poland Annual Com- 
panion Tours. # Eastern Europe Adventure: compre- 
hensive, 75 day. # Collegiate/Teacher: Central 
Europe, the Balkans, USSR. = The Great Adventure Air 
Tour: USSR, Berlin, Vienna. @ Cities of Central Asia: 
Samarkand, Tashkent, Bukhara, Alma Ata, plus 
Irkutsk in Siberia. # The Balkans Grand Adventure: 
Berlin to Istanbul plus Mediterranean and Dalmatian 
Coast cruise. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Egypt, including Luxor, Karnak, Thebes. Plus Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, and Italy. De- 
partures each month. 

FOR YOUR COPY of this colorful travel | catalog, see 
your Travel Agent or write now to MelvaA dham 
Maupintour, 1603 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. Cc 


~Maupintour 
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Secretary’s salary aes oe 

Printing and stationery ............. 

Travel expense ........... 

Payment of hospital expense of member . 

Purchase of television sets ............. 
Excess of Income Receipts Over 
Expense Disbursements (Exhibit “A’’) 

Other Receipts: 
Repayment of loan to General Fund 


























































Other Disbursements: 
Purchase of securities 


Excess of Disbursements Over Receipts 

Cash on Deposit—July 1, 1959 

Cash on Deposit—June 30, 1960: 
(Exhibit “A”) 
First and Merchants National Bank—savings account 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Richmond Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Security Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Franklin Federal Savings and Loan Association 


MISCELLANEOUS FUNDS 
June 30, 1960 


Building Fund: 
Cash receipts: 
Transfer from General Fund 
| Cash disbursements: 
Purchase of securities 
Excess of Cash 
Disbursements Over Cash Receipts 
| Cash on deposit—July 1, 1959 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1960: 
(Exhibit “A’”’) 
First and Merchants National Bank—general account 
Rosa Lee Guard Fund: 
Receipts of Income: 
Interest received 
Disbursements for expenses: 
Grants made 





Excess of Expense Disbursements 
Over Income Receipts (Exhibit “A”’) 
Other receipts: 
Repayment of loan to General Fund 


Other disbursements: 
Securities purchased 
Excess of Disbursements Over Receipts 
Cash on deposit—July 1, 1959 
Cash on deposit—June 30, 1960: (Exhibit “A”) 


Bank of Virginia—savings account 
Lillie P. and John W. Taylor Fund: 


Receipts of Income: 
Dividends and interest received 
Disbursements for expenses: 
Bank charges 
Excess of Income Receipts Over 
Expense Disbursements (Exhibit “A” 
Other receipts: 
Redemption of U. S. Government Notes 


principal account 

Cash on deposit—June 30, 1960: 

(Exhibit “A”) 
First and Merchants National Bank—special account 
District Building and Loan Association 


Cash funds acquired from Estate of John W. Taylor— 





Perpetual Building Association 


Audited by 
A. M. Pullen and Company 


Certified Public Accountants 


Richmond, Virginia 
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740.00 
517.51 
180.92 
250.00 
344.00 15,554.43 
$ 4,577.82 
15,149.48 
$19,727.30 
33,503.49 
($13,776.19) 
41,900.28 
$ 206.93 
10,529.84 
9,320.04 
7,441.74 


93.84 $27,592.39 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


EXHIBIT “D” 


Amount Total 














$ 4,000.00 


7,587.92 


($ 3,587.92) 
4,000.00 


$ 412.08 





$ 335.26 


400.00 


($ 64.74) 


9,800.00 
~ $9,735.26 


9,746.22 
($ 10.96) 
583.16 


$ 5722 





$ 546.97 


23.45 


$523.52 


15,399.40 


$11,366.75 
10,084.62 
3471.55 $24,922.92 


John B. Madden, Treasurer 








VEA Membership 
(Continued from page 53) 


ROANOKE 


Lee Junior High School 
Monroe Junior High School 
Belmont School 

Crystal Spring School 
Fishburn Park School 
Garden City School 
Grandin Court School 
Highland Park School 
Huff Lane School 
Jamison School 

Melrose School 
Monterey School 
Morningside School 
Oakland School 

Park View School 
Preston Park School 
Raleigh Court School 
Riverdale School 
Tinker School 

Virginia Heights School 
Washington Heights School 
West End School 
Westside School 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 


Montevideo High School 
Elkton High School 
Elkton Elementary School 
McGaheysville School 
Port Republic School 
Bridgewater School 
Dayton School 

Ottobine School 

Mt. Clinton School 
Keezletown School 

Park School 
Linville-Edom School 
Genoa School 

Broadway High School 
Broadway Elementary School 
Timberville School 
Mountain Top School 


ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 
Effinger Elementary School 


Natural Bridge Elementary School 
Mountain View Elementary School 


Brownsburg School 


Goshen Elementary and Junior High 


School 


SHENANDOAH COUNTY 


Strasburg Elementary School 
Central High Schoo 

Woodstock Elementary School 
Triplett Elementary School 


Toms Brook Elementary School 
New Market Elementary School 


Edinburg Elementary School 
St. Luke School 
Columbia Furnace School 


Fort Valley School 


SUSSEX COUNTY 


Jarratt High School 
Waverly High School 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 
Graham High School 


Graham Elementary School 
Logan Street School 
Dudley Elementary School 


Richlands Elementary School 
Pocahontas Elementary School 


Burkes 


Garden Elementary School 


North Tazewell Elementary School 


Bishop 


Elementary School 


Abb’s Valley Elementary School 


(Continued on page 63) 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Interest in the School Savings Pro- 

‘am continues at a high level. During 
‘he fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
Virginia ranked eighth among the 
cates in the nation, regardless of pop- 
lation, in the sale of U. S. Savings 
stamps. The amount was $658,069.00, 
an increase of 5.5 per cent over the 
previous year. 

An article on the operation of the 
program in the Ann Wingfield Ele- 
mentary School, Culpeper County, was 
prepared for the Virginia Journal of 
Education, under the title, “Is This 
Extra-Curricular Activity Really Neces- 
sarv? 

The Culpeper County Schools ar- 
ranged a School Savings exhibit for 
the VEA annual convention in Rich- 
mond. An exhibit was also arranged 
for the District A meeting in Fred- 
ericksburg. 

This fall, orders for materials have 
been received from 159 schools with 
a total enrollment of 88,570 pupils. 
Sixty-seven school divisions have re- 
ported the personnel of their School 
Savings Committees. 

A meeting of the VEA School Sav- 
ings Committee was held in Richmond 
on April 6, 1960. The chairman also at- 
tended a planning conference of the 
National Savings Advisory Committee 
in Washington on April 19, 1960. 


Epwarp ALvEY, Jr., 
Mary WaAsHINGTON COLLEGE, 
CHAIRMAN 


Paut HounsHELL, 
Cu.LprererR County 


Mrs. Parry Jackson, 
Ametia County 


FLoyp JENKINS, 
StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


L. H. McCug, 
LYNCHBURG 


Maupe Mananey, 
CovINGTON 


CLARENCE E. Major, 
Mippiesex County 


W. A. ScarBoroucn, 
Dinwippiz County 


M. P. Srrickier, 
Princess ANNE County 
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How to make the 





common cold uncommonly 
comfortable 


A bedside extension phone won’t cure sniffles or 


stop coughs... but it will make staying in bed lots nicer. 


With a twist of the dial you can call the druggist, 


the doctor, the office. What’s more, your friends can give 


you the news without you giving them the cold! 


A phone by your bed is wonderful any time . 
Call our business office, before you get your next cold! 


» THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 











LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave., Hanover, Pa. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO MEXICO. Write to office for details. 


Florida Tour (Nassau Cruise Available) ............ Dec. 26 to Jan. 10, 1961 
CN cicadas a ceaccleetbacdeeemnare a Feb. 6 to 19, 1961 
athe. SCR wkd ia aidae aatheos gave ata a Webs 6 8 March 1 to 23, 1961 
a LT ehel uy Sia e kis zene eee wet das owe ee June 16 to July 28, 1961 
se ciel iiay dean oe ae 86 fie hea ees June 17 to July 2, 1961 
Re oe wu go.twen caneunseweeaieeedeae’ July 5 to Aug. 6, 1961 

Aug. 23 to Sept. 24, 1961 
i in... 5 5 sss voces deeecesdcine c énbdms Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 
LS evaded sWesecesnteareresctaeccs Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
i os sc dca ckeces cade voncssceeeeké Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
NE I wri aad bale .ue peice a shdas eee oo cate ad Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air conditioned, lava- 
tory equipped buses. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION AND Tour Books—CALL 
Hanover MELRroseE 7-9133 OR WRITE 


Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m. 
Buses leave from Hanover & York. For other points contact office. 









































Minutes of Business Sessions of the VEA 


Delegate Assembly 


Mosque Auditorium 
Richmond 


Wednesday November 2, 1960 
8:00 p.m. 


1. Opening. President Martha A. An- 
thony called to order the first business ses- 
sion of the 76th VEA Convention and 
welcomed the delegates. M. L. Carper, 
Superintendent of Martinsville City 
Schools, gave the invocation. There was a 
presentation of colors by the Color Guard 
from Thomas Jefferson High School Cadet 
Corps in Richmond after which the Pledge 
of Allegiance was repeated. 

2. Introduction of VEA Staff Mem- 
bers. The president introduced VEA staff 
members seated on the stage. 

3. President’s Message. In her ad- 
dress, Miss Anthony stated that she was 
“blessed among women” in that she has 
had the wonderful privilege of serving as 
president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation for the past year. During this 
time she has attended meetings in behalf 
of the VEA on the district, State, and 
national levels. Miss Anthony mentioned 
that VEA membership has steadily been 
increasing until we now have 97 per cent 
of our entire potential. She cited the im- 
provements in education since the be- 
ginning of her career and told the dele- 
gates through poetical words the various 
attitudes a teacher must assume. Miss An- 
thony expressed appreciation to the school 
officials from her division for making it 
possible for her to attend all the meetings 
required during her term of office. She 
concluded by paying tribute to the VEA 
staff for their outstanding work. 

4. Presentations to Miss Anthony. 
John Richmond, Principal of Martinsville 
High School, presented Miss Anthony 
with a gavel with the inscription “Martha 
A. Anthony, President of Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 1960” on behalf of the 
faculty of Martinsville High School. On 
behalf of the members of District E, Jack- 
son Reasor presented the basket of flowers 
in front of the speaker’s stand to Miss 
Anthony. Miss Anthony accepted these 
tokens of recognition with appreciation. 

5. Report of Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Williams thanked Miss Anthony for 
her complimentary remarks about the VEA 
staff and centered his address around the 
past, the present and the future of the VEA. 
In recalling the past, Dr. Williams men- 
tioned the names of some of the outstand- 
ing presidents of the VEA as well as some 
outstanding accomplishments during the 
past century. He cited accomplishments 
during the past year which included the 
final payment on the VEA Headquarters 
Building, several VEA instructional con- 
ferences, meetings and newsletters of de- 
partments and sections, two new State 
committees—Educational Television and 


Home for Retired Teachers—the VEA 
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Package Insurance Plan, the publication 
of a Personnel Policies Handbook Guide 
and a Handbook for Local Education As- 
sociations, pilot studies on merit pay, bene- 
fits from legislation enacted during the 
1960 session of the General Assembly, and 
many others. As far as the future is 
concerned, Dr. Williams states that there 
are certain things which the people of 
Virginia must know. Among them he 
mentioned the misuse of both pupil schol- 
arships and the median test scores which 
could label schools. 

6. Rules of Procedure. Miss Anthony 
introduced the parliamentarian, R. Ed- 
ward Bass from the State Department of 
Education, who read the rules of pro 
cedure: (1) That speeches during the de- 
bate be limited to three minutes; (2) That 
a member be allowed to speak only twice 
on a given question; (3) All members of 
the Association, whether delegates or not, 
be entitled to a voice on the floor; (4) All 
main resolutions submitted for considera- 
tion be in writing and be signed by the 
maker and seconder; (5) Questions of 
parliamentary; inquiry be directed to the 
parliamentarian through the chairman; 
(6) Only two business sessions be held, 
ending with the Resolutions Committee 
report on Thursday morning; (7) Any 
points not covered by these rules be based 
on Robert's Rules of Order, Revised Edi- 
tion. On motion by Clarence Major of 
Middlesex County, seconded by William 
Lee of Bedford County, these rules of 
procedure were adopted. 

7. Minutes. Malvin Utleye of Hope- 
well moved that the Assembly dispense 
with the reading of the minutes of the 
1959 Delegate Assembly inasmuch as they 
were published in the December 1959 
issue of the Virginia Journal. Seconded 
by Franklyn Kingdon of Norfolk County, 
this motion carried. 

8. Confirmation of New Officers. On 
motion of Simeon Taylor, III of Arling- 
ton, seconded by Emma Gallimore of Pu- 
laski County, the Assembly confirmed Dr. 
James W. Tyler as President-Elect of the 
Virginia Education Association. The fol- 
lowing incoming vice-presidents were pre- 
sented to the Delegate Assembly for their 
confirmation: Sue Ayres, president of Dis- 
trict C; H. L. Blanton, president of Dis- 
trict D; Frank Chafhn, president of Dis- 
trict E; Hunter Jones, president of District 
F; Hubert Charlton, president of District 
J; B. T. Quillen, president of District K; 
John Eaves, president of District L; and 
Charles E. Miley, president of District N. 
Dr. Robert Allen of Portsmouth moved, 
seconded by Emma Gallimore of Pulaski 
County, that these new officers be con- 
firmed by the Delegate Assembly. The mo- 
tion carried. 

9. Committee on Trustees Report. 
Joseph E. Healy, chairman, of Chesterfield 
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County, presented the report of this com 
mittee. Mr. Healy reported on the asset; 
of the Association and told the delegate; 
that he wanted them to take one fac 
home if they didn’t remember anythin; 
else he had in his report—“Liabilitie:, 
none!” Miss Anthony stated that this re- 
port did not require action by the Assem- 
bly and would be placed on file at th= 
VEA Office. 

10. Report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Dr. H. I. Willett, Su- 
perintendent of Richmond City School:, 
chairman, presented the report of this 
commission. Elmer Tarrall of Princess 
Anne moved that, since the report had 
been approved by the Board of Directors 
and since it has been in the hands of the 
delegates for their reading, the report be 
accepted in its entirety. W. L. Kirby, Jr. 
from Nelson County, seconded the motion 
which carried. Emma Gallimore from Pu- 
laski County stated that the delegates from 
District M would like to see Radford de- 
leted from the list of colleges in the recom- 
mendation concerning “Separate Board of 
Higher Education.” Dr. Willett explained 
that Radford College had been inadvert- 
ently included and agreed to its deletion. 

11. Report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Charles W. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of Hopewell-Prince George County 
Schools, as chairman, presented the report 
of the Legislative Committee. He men- 
tioned the benefits public education in 
Virginia realized as a result of the 1960 
General Assembly. In addition to their 
customary meetings with the State Board 
of Education, with Governor Almond, and 
with joint sessions of the House Appro- 
priations and Senate Finance Committees, 
regional meetings were held throughout 
the State in December and January to 
consolidate the effort of school people and 
to solicit help from lay people at the local 
level in an attempt to sell the VEA Pro- 
gram of Action to the people of Virginia. 
Mr. Smith commended Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Turner for their efforts in getting 
favorable legislation enacted and thanked 
Miss Anthony and the members of the 
Legislative Committee for their work dur- 
ing the past year. As no action on this 
report was necessary, it will be filed at the 
VEA Office. 

12. Report of the Retirement Com- 
mittee. E. Armstrong Smith of Cumber- 
land County, chairman, in presenting this 
report stated that seven out of eleven items 
of the 1960 VEA Program of Action for 
the improvement of the Virginia Supple- 
mental Retirement System were enacted 
into law by the 1960 General Assembly at 
a cost of $9,000,000 plus $6,000,000 to 
carry out the present law because of in- 
creased teachers’ salaries and new posi- 
tions, making a total increase in appropri- 
ations of $15,000,000 for retirement in the 
1960-62 biennium. The committee was 
proud of these accomplishments whic) 
were in part the result of hard work on 
the part of superintendents, teachers, the 
Legislative Committee, and the Executiv: 
Secretary and Assistant Executive Secr- 
tary of the VEA. Mr. Smith then read th: 
three reccommendations of the Retiremer: 
Committee to the 1962 General Assem- 
bly and moved that they be adopte! 
by the Delegate Assembly. Mrs. Eliz 
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ochran of Fauquier County seconded the 
tion. A. G. Carter of Halifax County 
«-ked Mr. Smith if this report would be 
- jopted as written or as read. Mr. Smith 
plied, “As read.” The difference be- 
een the way the report was written and 
id was as follows: In recommendation 
». 1, “shall receive” should be inserted 
tween the words “Retirement System” 
and “a retirement allowance”; in recom- 
,endation No. 2, the words “with interest 
thereon” should be inserted between 
‘amount withdrawn” and “and receive 
credit.” This report was adopted with the 
insertions mentioned above. 

13. Announcements. Miss Anthony 
announced that only those persons wear- 
ing VEA convention badges would be ad- 
mitted to the first floor of the Mosque to 
hear the address by Dr. Wernher von 
Braun on Friday night, November 4. 

Adjournment. At 10:05 p.m. Miss An- 
thony declared the first business session of 
the 76th VEA Convention adjourned un- 
til 9:00 a.m. Thursday. 


Thursday, November 3, 1960 
9:00 a.m. 


14. Second Business Session was 
called to order by President Martha A. 
Anthony. 

15. Memorial Service. Mrs. Louise 
P. Apperson of Newport News, chairman 
of the Necrology Committee, presented 
the Memorial Service. A printed list of all 
former members who had died during the 
past year was distributed. Joseph Stallings 
sang “The Lord’s Prayer,” accompanied 
by Elsa Wilson. 

16. Report of the Citizenship Com- 
mittee. Miss Mignonne Griggs of Roa- 
noke County, chairman of the Citizenship 
Committee, presented this report and com- 
mented on the gratifying response to the 
Citizenship Survey. On motion by Harold 
J. McGee, of Falls Church, seconded by 
Joseph McKenney of Henry County, the 
Delegate Assembly adopted the report of 
this committee. 

17. Report of the Home for Retired 
Teachers Committee. In the absence of 
Edwin W. Chittum of Norfolk County, 
chairman of the Home for Retired Teach- 
ers Committee, T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary of the VEA, 
presented this report. This committee was 
created in 1960 to investigate the feasibili- 
ty of sponsoring and establishing a home 
for senior citizens of the teaching profes- 
sion in Virginia. He reported that the in- 
terest of the teachers has been great in 
considering this project; however, he point- 
ed out that this is not a welfare project. 
It was the recommendation of this com- 
mittee that a survey be made to determine 
exactly how the teachers felt about this 
home for retired teachers and to obtain 
pertinent information. Since this was a 
progress report, no action was required by 
the Assembly. The report will be filed at 
the VEA Office. 

18. Report of the Insurance Com- 
mittee, The report of the Insurance Com- 
mittee was presented by the chairman of 
this committee, Jack Renick of Russell 
County. As of October 15, 1960, Mr. 
Renick reported, one in every three VEA 
members was participating in the VEA 
Package Insurance Program offered by the 
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Horace Mann Insurance Company. By the 
end of 1961, it is expected that 50 per 
cent of our membership will be participat- 
ing members. During the first year of this 
program, $527,000 was paid out in claims. 
Mr. Renick also mentioned the other types 
of insurance offered by this company. Mr. 
Renick moved, seconded by Elmer Tarrall 
of Princess Anne, that this report be ac- 
cepted. Frank Solari of Henrico County 
stated that if a payroll deduction plan 
could be worked out, more teachers would 
participate in this program. Miss Anthony 
asked Dr. Williams to comment on this 
statement. Dr. Williams replied that this 
is a local matter and is determined entirely 
by the action of the local school board. 
The motion for the acceptance of this 
report then carried. 

19. Report of the Instruction Com- 
mittee. As chairman of the Instruction 
Committee, M. L. Carper, Superintendent 
of Schools in Martinsville, read the entire 
report of this committee and moved its 
adoption. After being seconded by Jackson 
E. Reasor of Pittsylvania County, there 
was no discussion and the report was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly. 

20. Report of the Journal Commit- 
tee. Because of illness, Mrs. William R. 
Jobe of Amherst County, chairman of the 
Journal Committee, was absent and unable 
to present the report of this committee. 
Macon Fears, Superintendent of Schools 
in Lunenburg, gave this report, calling 
attention to four of the eight recommenda- 
tions. These recommendations dealt main- 
ly with suggestions for the forthcoming 
VEA Centennial Celebration in 1963. Mr. 
Fears moved the adoption of this report 
which was seconded by Mrs. Marion 
Smith of Hampton. The motion carried. 

21. Report of the Personnel Policies 
Committee. Junny Smith of Colonial 
Heights, chairman of the Personnel Polli- 
cies Committee, read the report of this 
committee, which included nine recom- 
mendations. On motion of Mr. Smith, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Margaret McElroy of Colo- 
nial Heights, the Delegate Assembly ac- 
cepted this report. 

22. Report of the Local Associations 
Committee. As chairman of the Local As- 
sociations Committee, David P. Kite of 
Page County, presented the report of this 
committee, stating that its purpose is to 
strengthen the local associations as they 
are the basic source of strength for the 
district, State, and national associations. 
Mr. Kite remarked that a statement com- 
mending the VEA for the publication of 
the Handbook for Local Education Asso- 
ciations was inadvertently omitted from 
this report. This handbook has been sent 
to local association presidents and com- 
mittee chairmen. After having been moved 
by Mr. Kite and seconded by Jackson 
Reasor of Pittsylvania County, the Assem- 
bly approved the adoption of this report. 

23. Report of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Commit- 
tee. The report of the Professional Stand- 
ards and Teacher Education Committee 
was presented by Dr. J. Alex Rorer of the 
University of Virginia, chairman. He 
called attention to eight of the thirteen 
recommendations of this committee. Ar- 
thur Day, Jr., of Fairfax County moved, 
seconded by Truitt Comer of Pittsylvania 
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County, the adoption of this report in its 
entirety. Miss May Joe Craig of Washing- 
ton County stated that she would like to 
express her feelings concerning Item 5 
pertaining to “Professional Standards for 
Membership in VEA.” Miss Craig re- 
marked that she was in favor of raising 
professional standards for teachers but she 
was not in favor of limiting those who 
could join. She also commented that this 
would decrease membership rather than 
increase it. Dr. Rorer responded to this 
by saying that the cOmmittee wanted to 
know how all members of the VEA felt 
about it. He said that we do not want 
to discourage the membership of anyone 
who would want to better himself. A. G. 
Carter of Halifax County wished to com- 
ment on Item 7 dealing with “Scholarships 
for Teachers.” He felt that we should not 
have a “give away program” but instead 
he suggested that thought be given to ad- 
vocating loans, interest free, until the stu- 
dent begins work. James Mounie of Prin- 
cess Anne County rose in defense of State 
Scholarships saying that every student in 
Virginia is entitled to request such a 
scholarship whether he be rich or poor. 
Mrs. Mary Roundtree of Newport News 
wished to comment further on Item 5 deal- 
ing with professional standards for VEA 
membership. She stated “Grades of mem- 
bership would be undemocratic.” Dr. Rorer 
remarked that he would like to comment 
on this further. He stated that the com- 
mittee is not ready to make recommenda- 
tions as yet. Six states now require a 
Bachelor’s degree for membership in the 
State organization. The various grades of 
membership suggested were (1) active 
membership (2) probationary membership 
and (3) associate membership. Warren 
Salsbury rose in defense of the item say- 
ing that this would encourage, stimulate, 
and improve the professional standards of 
the teaching profession. Charles Thomas 
of Prince George County moved that the 
second paragraph of item 5 of the report 
of the Professional Standards and Teacher 
Education Committee be deleted from the 
report for this year. Mrs. Alice Inge of 
Lunenburg County seconded the motion. 
Stuart Wilkinson of Henrico County 
wished to amend the motion by deleting 
the first and second sentences of the sec- 
ond paragraph but retaining the last sen- 
tence. Mrs. Lucy Hermon of Norfolk City 
wished to amend the amendment by let- 
ting the second sentence remain in the 
second paragraph of Item 5. Charles 
Coates of Southampton County offered a 
substitute motion to delete only the first 
sentence of paragraph 2 of Item 5 of this 
report. This substitute motion, seconded 
by Lynnwood Good of Norfolk City, did 
not carry. The president called for the 
vote on the motion which would delete 
paragraph 2 of Item 5 entirely. This mo- 
tion was lost. The original motion to ac- 
cept the entire report as presented was 
then voted on and passed. 

24. Report of the Preventorium 
Committee. H. H. Walker of Charlottes- 
ville, chairman, presented the report of 
the Preventorium Committee. In his re- 
port, Mr. Walker stated that the use of 
the Preventorium by teachers has increased 
more than 43% during the past five years 
and more than 20% in the past year. The 
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Preventorium now has six portable televi 
sion sets, one a gift from Delta Kappa 
Gamma, NU chapter of Pulaski and « 
second from the Hampton Education Asso 
ciation. The latter also provided a hair 
drier. A $3,000 grant from the Taylor 
Estate which now amounts to approxi 
mately $64,000 has been given to the Uni 
versity of Virginia Medical School for re 
search during 1960-61 in multiple mye 
loma, a disease of the blood cells. The 
Preventorium budget for the coming yea: 
was also presented. Mrs. Grace Wool- 
dridge of Buchanan County moved, sec 
onded by Elmer Tarrall of Princess Anne, 
that this report be adopted. Richard Neal 
of Arlington County raised the question 
as to whether or not the committee had 
considered the possibility of direct billing 
for Preventorium membership. Mr. Turner 
elaborated on this point by saying that, 
at the request of the local association pres 
idents, members of the Preventorium are 
billed individually around January 15; but 
they are requested to remit dues through 
the principal to the local association presi 
dent in order that he might have a list of 
those members of his association who are 
Preventorium members. The president, in 
turn, sends a check to the VEA Office for 
the total amount. It was stated, however, 
that if the local association decided to let 
members send in their checks direct, they 
could do so. This report was adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly. 

25. Report of the Public Relations 
Committee. Mrs. Kate Eadie of Fairfax 
County, chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, presented this report and 
moved its adoption which was seconded 
by Clarence Major of Middlesex County. 
Roy Fry of Fairfax County stated that the 
Fairfax Education Association felt that 
Item 22, “That the Public Relations Chair- 
men of their respective districts constitute 
the VEA Public Relations Committee,” 
would infringe upon the power of the 
VEA President as the president has the 
power to appoint all State committees, and 
moved that Item 22 be tabled for further 
study. This motion was seconded by Mrs. 
Mildred Meier of Fairfax County. Richard 
Johnson of Arlington County reacted by 
saying that he understood Item 22 to be 
merely a suggestion to the president and 
this would not limit his power of appoint- 
ment. The Parliamentarian ruled that 
Item 22 was one of the various sugges 
tions made by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee; therefore, it is not binding upon 
the president of the VEA. The motion 
that Item 22 be tabled did not carry. The 
president called for a vote on the original 
motion to accept the report in its entirety. 
The motion carried. 

26. Report of the Salary Committee. 
Mrs. Frances Wimer of Richmond City, 
chairman of the Salary Committee, pre 
sented this report and moved its adoption. 
Mrs. Anne Westlow of Richmond sec 
onded the motion. On behalf of the Fair 
fax Education Association, Lawrence Dow 
ell from that association stated that this 
association would like to insert an amend- 
ment which he read to the Delegate 
Assembly. Dr. Williams asked Mr. Dowell 
if he would agree to bring this up during 
the discussion of the Proposed VEA Pro 
gram of Action as he felt it would better 




























Remember, America... 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
— Thomas Jefferson— 


In the historic land served by Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, this warning is not easy to forget. 
On every hand, contrasted with the landmarks of this 
progressive, growing area, are the monuments to 
America’s unending fight for freedom. 

But freedom cannot be preserved in stone or 
defended by monuments. Freedom must exist in the 
heart of the individual. It must be championed by 
the living. 

The freedom to build ... to create... to grow as 
free individuals in a free nation is our priceless heritage 
from the past. Its cost is our eternal vigilance. 


Kip 
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fit there. Mr. Dowell agreed. Arthur Day, 
Jr. of Fairfax County moved, seconded by 
Paul Peter of Fairfax County, that the 
word “educational” be substituted for the 
word “school” in Item 15. This item now 
reads “That a study of salaries of educa- 
tional secretaries, clerks, and nurses be 
made for large cities, medium cities, small 
towns, and rural areas. The motion car- 
ried. The motion to adopt the report as 
amended was called for and carried. 

27. Report of the School Savings 
Committee. Dr. Edward Alvey of Mary 
Washington College in Fredericksburg, 
chairman of this committee, reported that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, Virginia ranked eighth among the 
states in the nation, regardless of popula- 
tion, in the sale of U. S. Savings Stamps. 
The amount was $658,069.00, an increase 
of 5.5 per cent over the previous year. 
After giving other information, Dr. Alvey 
reported that this progress report would 
be filed at the VEA Office. No action was 
required by the Delegate Assembly. 


28. Announcements. Miss Anthony 
called on Mr. Turner to make announce- 
ments concerning the remainder of the 
convention. Mr. Turner mentioned ar- 
rangements for the Delegate Dinner at 
the Arena, the program for the evening, 
VEA Open House, department and sec- 
tion meetings, and registration. 


29. Adoption of Program of Action. 
Dr. Williams explained the procedure in 
formulating the Program of Action and 
requested the wishes of the Assembly as 
to whether they wished to adopt it as a 
whole or section by section. Robert Hodge 
of Fredericksburg moved, seconded by Roy 
Fry of Fairfax, that the Program of Action 
be adopted section by section. The motion 


carried. 
a. Proposed Salary Schedule. On 


motion of Jackson Reasor of Pittsylvania 
County, seconded by Truitt Comer, of 
Pittsylvania County, the Assembly 
adopted the section entitled “Proposed 
Salary Schedule.” 


b. Retirement. Elsie Stossel of Rich- 
mond moved, seconded by James Moun- 
ie of Princess Anne, that the section 
entitled “Retirement” be adopted by the 


Assembly. The motion carried. 


c. Sick Leave. On motion of Thom- 
as C. McSwain of Staunton, seconded 
by Catherine C. Miller of Rockingham, 
the Delegate Assembly adopted the sec- 
tion entitled “Sick Leave.” 


d. Emergency Leave. The section en- 
titled “Emergency Leave” was adopted 
by the Assembly after having been 
moved and seconded by Harold J. 
McGee of Falls Church and Mrs. Grace 
Robertson of Giles County respectively. 

e. Distribution of State School Funds. 
W. L. Kirby, Jr. of Nelson County 
moved, seconded by Jackson Reasor of 
Pittsylvania County, that this report 
be adopted. Lawrence Dowell of Fair- 
fax County rose and stated that he 
would like to include the amendment 
of the Fairfax Education Association, 
which he previously read during the 
adoption of the Salary Committee Re- 
port, in this section of the Program of 
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Action as Dr. Williams had suggested. 
James Toompas of Fairfax County sec- 
onded the motion. After reading the 
amendment a second time, Dr. Williams 
asked Mr. Dowell if they could confer 
to clarify wording of the amendment 
before action was taken on it. After 
discussion between the two, Dr. Wil- 
liams reported to the Delegate Assembly 
that it would take further consideration 
and asked that it be considered by the 
Board in 1961. Mr. Dowell agreed to 
this but did not withdraw his motion 
that it be included under the section 
“Distribution of State School Funds.” 
The vote was called for but did not 
carry. The original motion to accept 
this entire section as printed was called 
for and carried. 


f. State Board of Education. Jackson 
E. Reasor of Pittsylvania County moved, 
seconded by Mary Creger of Martins- 
ville, that the section entitled “State 
Board of Education” be adopted. Miss 
Sammy Scott of Tazewell County raised 
the question as to whether this item 
meant that the State Board of Educa- 
tion would be composed of individuals 
who have had no experience with the 
public or private school systems. Mr. 
Turner explained that this meant that 
they could have been connected with 
the educational system in the past but 
not at the time they serve on the State 
Board of Education. Howard Sullins of 
Fredericksburg commented that over a 
period of years our best State Board 
members have been members of the 
Legislature. Elmer Tarrall of Princess 
Anne stated that it was the feeling of 
the VEA Board of Directors that the 
State Board of Education should be a 
representation of laymen, thus eliminat- 
ing the political factor. Mrs. Ilah Os- 
bourn of Fairfax County moved that 
this section be adopted with the inser- 
tion of the words “during the term of 
their service” between the words “who 
are” and “neither members.” Roy Fry 
of Fairfax County seconded the motion. 
After the adoption of this motion, there 
was much discussion on the floor con- 
cerning its adoption. There were mo- 
tions for reconsideration and tabling of 
the motion, neither of which carried. 
There was confusion on this issue due 
to the fact that the same item had been 
approved the night before in the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission Report. 
The Parliamentarian ruled that unless 
action was taken to rescind the motion 
to accept the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, this item would be 
policy whether it was included in the 
Program of Action or not. 

g. Method of Selecting State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. On mo- 
tion by A. G. Carter of Halifax County, 
seconded by Clarence Major of Middle- 
sex County, the Assembly adopted the 
item concerning the method of selecting 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


h. Separate Board of Visitors. Warren 
Salsbury of Fairfax County moved, 
seconded by Jackson E. Reasor of Pitt- 
sylvania County, that this section be 
adopted with the deletion of Radford 


College as was done in the Educational 





Policies Commission Report. The mo 
tion carried. 


i. Teacher Recruitment. On motion 
of Harold McGee of Falls Church, sec 
onded by T. C. McSwain of Staunton 
the Assembly adopted the section en 
titled “Teacher Recruitment.” 


j. Teacher Certification. Mrs. Mar 
guerite Perkins of Fairfax County moved 
seconded by John Lyons of Martinsville 
that the item dealing with teacher cer 
tification be adopted by the Assembly 
The motion carried. 


k. Literary Fund. After having been 
moved and seconded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Algor of Arlington and Mrs. Jessie Sho 
mo of Augusta County respectively, the 
Assembly adopted the section entitled 
“Literary Fund.” 


Thus, the VEA Proposed Program of 
Action was adopted as each section was 
acted on separately. 


30. Report of Treasurer. The treas 
urer of the VEA, John B. Madden, gave 
his report as a matter of information. All 
delegates had a copy of this report and it 
will be filed at the VEA Office. 


31. Presentetion of Budget. John B. 
Madden, treasurer of the Association, pre 
sented the VEA budget after which Truitt 
Comer of Pittsylvania County moved, sec 
onded by S. Robert Crockett of Culpeper, 
that it be adopted. Roy Fry from Fairfax 
County asked if the Tort Insurance had 
been used by any of the Association mem- 
bers. Mr. Turner remarked that there had 
been cases in which the Horace Mann 
Insurance Company had made investiga- 
tions representing clients but that cases 
did not reach court. Simeon Taylor, III of 
Arlington raised the question as to which 
item under “Receipts” did the rental of 
addressograph plates come. The reply from 
Miss Anthony was “Miscellaneous.” The 
Assembly adopted this report. 

32. Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. George H. Pope of Fairfax Coun- 
ty presented the report of the Resolutions 
Committee in the absence of W. H. Bow- 
man, Wise County, chairman. After read 
ing each of the resolutions to the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Pope moved that they be adopted. 
Alan L. Beamer of Fairfax County sec- 
onded the motion. There was a request 
from the floor that Resolution No. 6 be 
re-read. After this was done, the motion 
carried. 


Adjournment. Miss Anthony declared 
this to be the final business session of the 
1960 Delegate Assembly and the meeting 
was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


Friday, November 4, 1960 
8:00 p.m. 
33. Report of Credentials Commit 
tee. Mrs. Elmira Maurice of Richmond 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee 
presented the report of this committee 
giving a total of 7,040 registered. Sixty 
seven local associations had 100% of thei 


certified delegates and presidents regis 
tered. 


Martha A. Anthony, President 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executiv 
Secretar: 
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Membership 
(Continued from page 56) 


ewell Ridge Elementary School 
alls Mills Elementary School 

‘ed Ash recronmeng’| School 
andy Elementary School 
‘hompson’s Valley Elementary School 
seaboard Elementary School 
annersville Elementary School 
‘ounding Mill Elementary School 
‘ratton Elementary School 
Springville Elementary School 
Cove Elementary School 

Linkous Elementary School 
Clifield Elementary School 

lip Top Elementary School 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Oak Grove Elementary School 
Cople Elementary School 
Warsaw High School 


WYTHE COUNTY 


Austinville Elementary School 

Rural Retreat Elementary School 
Sheffey Elementary School 

Speedwell Elementary School 
Wytheville Elementary School 
Ivanhoe Elementary School 

Jackson Memorial Elementary School 
Max Meadows Elementary School 
Rural Retreat High School 


Handbook for New Teachers 


Roanoke City Schools produced a 
bright red booklet with interesting bits 
of information cleverly put together 
with illustrations for the use of new 
teachers. A copy of this 12-page “Hand- 
book for New Teachers” was mailed to 
all newcomers prior to their orientation 
week. The booklet was compiled by 
a committee of teachers and principals 
and included suggestions from many 
of last year’s new teachers. It gives facts 
on the community of Roanoke, re- 
sources within the area, school business 
and finance, professional organizations, 
opportunities for further study, and in- 
service training. 
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“| doubt that Herbert is right for the part!" 











It’s Good to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 
of the Journal of Arkansas Education 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, Many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Wholesome holiday treat 








situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into:the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


, see how quickly the lively flavor 
of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps brighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 














Cc. D. GUESS 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 











ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 





(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 
Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 
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fit there. Mr. Dowell agreed. Arthur Day, 
Jr. of Fairfax County moved, seconded by 
Paul Peter of Fairfax County, that the 
word “educational” be substituted for the 
word “school” in Item 15. This item now 
reads “That a study of salaries of educa- 
tional secretaries, clerks, and nurses be 
made for large cities, medium cities, small 
towns, and rural areas. The motion car- 
ried. The motion to adopt the report as 
amended was called for and carried. 

27. Report of the School Savings 
Committee. Dr. Edward Alvey of Mary 
Washington College in Fredericksburg, 
chairman of this committee, reported that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, Virginia ranked eighth among the 
states in the nation, regardless of popula- 
tion, in the sale of U. S. Savings Stamps. 
The amount was $658,069.00, an increase 
of 5.5 per cent over the previous year. 
After giving other information, Dr. Alvey 
reported that this progress report would 
be filed at the VEA Office. No action was 
required by the Delegate Assembly. 


28. Announcements. Miss Anthony 
called on Mr. Turner to make announce- 
ments concerning the remainder of the 
convention. Mr. Turner mentioned ar- 
rangements for the Delegate Dinner at 
the Arena, the program for the evening, 
VEA Open House, department and sec- 
tion meetings, and registration. 


29. Adoption of Program of Action. 
Dr. Williams explained the procedure in 
formulating the Program of Action and 
requested the wishes of the Assembly as 
to whether they wished to adopt it as a 
whole or section by section. Robert Hodge 
of Fredericksburg moved, seconded by Roy 
Fry of Fairfax, that the Program of Action 
be adopted section by section. The motion 
carried. 


a. Proposed Salary Schedule. On 
motion of Jackson Reasor of Pittsylvania 
County, seconded by Truitt Comer, of 
Pittsylvania County, the Assembly 


adopted the section entitled “Proposed 
Salary Schedule.” 


b. Retirement. Elsie Stossel of Rich- 
mond moved, seconded by James Moun- 
ie of Princess Anne, that the section 
entitled “Retirement” be adopted by the 
Assembly. The motion carried. 

c. Sick Leave. On motion of Thom- 
as C. McSwain of Staunton, seconded 
by Catherine C. Miller of Rockingham, 
the Delegate Assembly adopted the sec- 
tion entitled “Sick Leave.” 


d. Emergency Leave. The section en- 
titled “Emergency Leave” was adopted 
by the Assembly after having been 
moved and seconded by Harold J. 
McGee of Falls Church and Mrs. Grace 
Robertson of Giles County respectively. 

e. Distribution of State School Funds. 
W. L. Kirby, Jr. of Nelson County 
moved, seconded by Jackson Reasor of 
Pittsylvania County, that this report 
be adopted. Lawrence Dowell of Fair- 
fax County rose and stated that he 
would like to include the amendment 
of the Fairfax Education Association, 
which he previously read during the 
adoption of the Salary Committee Re- 
port, in this section of the Program of 
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Action as Dr. Williams had suggested. 
James Toompas of Fairfax County sec- 
onded the motion. After reading the 
amendment a second time, Dr. Williams 
asked Mr. Dowell if they could confer 
to clarify wording of the amendment 
before action was taken on it. After 
discussion between the two, Dr. Wil- 
liams reported to the Delegate Assembly 
that it would take further consideration 
and asked that it be considered by the 
Board in 1961. Mr. Dowell agreed to 
this but did not withdraw his motion 
that it be included under the section 
“Distribution of State School Funds.” 
The vote was called for but did not 
carry. The original motion to accept 
this entire section as printed was called 
for and carried. 


f. State Board of Education. Jackson 
E. Reasor of Pittsylvania County moved, 
seconded by Mary Creger of Martins- 
ville, that the section entitled “State 
Board of Education” be adopted. Miss 
Sammy Scott of Tazewell County raised 
the question as to whether this item 
meant that the State Board of Educa- 
tion would be composed of individuals 
who have had no experience with the 
public or private school systems. Mr. 
Turner explained that this meant that 
they could have been connected with 
the educational system in the past but 
not at the time they serve on the State 
Board of Education. Howard Sullins of 
Fredericksburg commented that over a 
period of years our best State Board 
members have been members of the 
Legislature. Elmer Tarrall of Princess 
Anne stated that it was the feeling of 
the VEA Board of Directors that the 
State Board of Education should be a 
representation of laymen, thus eliminat- 
ing the political factor. Mrs. Ilah Os- 
bourn of Fairfax County moved that 
this section be adopted with the inser- 
tion of the words “during the term of 
their service” between the words “who 
are” and “neither members.” Roy Fry 
of Fairfax County seconded the motion. 
After the adoption of this motion, there 
was much discussion on the floor con- 
cerning its adoption. There were mo- 
tions for reconsideration and tabling of 
the motion, neither of which carried. 
There was confusion on this issue due 
to the fact that the same item had been 
approved the night before in the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission Report. 
The Parliamentarian ruled that unless 
action was taken to rescind the motion 
to accept the report of the Educational 
Policies Commission, this item would be 
policy whether it was included in the 
Program of Action or not. 


g. Method of Selecting State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. On mo- 
tion by A. G. Carter of Halifax County, 
seconded by Clarence Major of Middle- 
sex County, the Assembly adopted the 
item concerning the method of selecting 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


h. Separate Board of Visitors. Warren 
Salsbury of Fairfax County moved, 
seconded by Jackson E. Reasor of Pitt- 
sylvania County, that this section be 
adopted with the deletion of Radford 


College as was done in the Educational 





Policies Commission Report. The mo- 
tion carried. 

i. Teacher Recruitment. On motion 
of Harold McGee of Falls Church, sec- 
onded by T. C. McSwain of Staunton, 
the Assembly adopted the section en- 
titled “Teacher Recruitment.” 


j. Teacher Certification. Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Perkins of Fairfax County moved, 
seconded by John Lyons of Martinsville, 
that the item dealing with teacher cer- 
tification be adopted by the Assembly. 
The motion carried. 


k. Literary Fund. After having been 
moved and seconded by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Algor of Arlington and Mrs. Jessie Sho- 
mo of Augusta County respectively, the 
Assembly adopted the section entitled 
“Literary Fund.” 


Thus, the VEA Proposed Program of 
Action was adopted as each section was 
acted on separately. 


30. Report of Treasurer. The treas- 
urer of the VEA, John B. Madden, gave 
his report as a matter of information. All 
delegates had a copy of this report and it 
will be filed at the VEA Office. 


31. Presentation of Budget. John B. 
Madden, treasurer of the Association, pre- 
sented the VEA budget after which Truitt 
Comer of Pittsylvania County moved, sec- 
onded by S. Robert Crockett of Culpeper, 
that it be adopted. Roy Fry from Fairfax 
County asked if the Tort Insurance had 
been used by any of the Association mem- 
bers. Mr. Turner remarked that there had 
been cases in which the Horace Mann 
Insurance Company had made investiga- 
tions representing clients but that cases 
did not reach court. Simeon Taylor, III of 
Arlington raised the question as to which 
item under “Receipts” did the rental of 
addressograph plates come. The reply from 
Miss Anthony was “Miscellaneous.” The 
Assembly adopted this report. 


32. Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. George H. Pope of Fairfax Coun- 
ty presented the report of the Resolutions 
Committee in the absence of W. H. Bow- 
man, Wise County, chairman. After read- 
ing each of the resolutions to the Assem- 
bly, Mr. Pope moved that they be adopted. 
Alan L. Beamer of Fairfax County sec- 
onded the motion. There was a request 
from the floor that Resolution No. 6 be 
re-read. After this was done, the motion 
carried. 

Adjournment. Miss Anthony declared 
this to be the final business session of the 
1960 Delegate Assembly and the meeting 
was adjourned at 12:30 p.m. 


Friday, November 4, 1960 
8:00 p.m. 
33. Report of Credentials Commit- 
tee. Mrs. Elmira Maurice of Richmond, 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
presented the report of this committee, 
giving a total of 7,040 registered. Sixty- 
seven local associations had 100% of their 
certified delegates and presidents regis 
tered. 
Martha A. Anthony, President 
Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive 
Secretary 
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ewell Ridge Elementary School 
‘alls Mills Elementary School 

‘ed Ash encom | School 
Bandy Elementary School 
rhompson’s Valley Elementary School 
Seaboard Elementary School 
fannersville Elementary School 
Pounding Mill Elementary School 
Gratton Elementary School 
Springville Elementary School 
Cove Elementary School 

Linkous Elementary School 
Clifield Elementary School 

lip Top Elementary School 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Oak Grove Elementary School 
Cople Elementary School 
Warsaw High School 


WYTHE COUNTY 


Austinville Elementary School 

Rural Retreat Elementary School 
Sheffey Elementary School 

Speedwell Elementary School 
Wytheville Elementary School 
Ivanhoe Elementary School 

Jackson Memorial Elementary School 
Max Meadows Elementary School 
Rural Retreat High Schoo 


Handbook for New Teachers 


Roanoke City Schools produced a 
bright red booklet with interesting bits 
of information cleverly put together 
with illustrations for the use of new 
teachers. A copy of this 12-page “Hand- 
book for New Teachers” was mailed to 
all newcomers prior to their orientation 
week. The booklet was compiled by 
a committee of teachers and principals 
and included suggestions from many 
of last year’s new teachers. It gives facts 
on the community of Roanoke, re- 
sources within the area, school business 
and finance, professional organizations, 
opportunities for further study, and in- 
service training. 
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“Il doubt that Herbert is right for the part!" 








It’s Good to Laugh 


Cartoon above is reprinted here by permission 


of the Journal of Arkansas Education Seopa: 


Last two weeks before school 
closes for the holidays, what with 
Christmas play or cantata, the 
children making gifts as art or 
other classroom projects to give 
parents (and regular work going 
on) things can get a bit tense. 
But, with a sense of humor, Many 
a difficult situation can be passed 
over if the youngsters themselves 
can see a funny side. 

One elementary school teacher 
during this period opened up a 
5 minute joke period. Youngsters 
can tell something funny, draw 
a picture to illustrate a laughable 


Wholesome holiday treat 










situation, bring in a picture, joke 
or short funny story. 
Teacher herself contributes to 
the merriment. Laughing, even 
giggling, is enjoyed by all and 
tension is released. The fun over, 
everyone seems to settle down at 
the more serious business at hand. 
Parents reported that much of 
this good spirit enkindled by this 
little 5 minute fun-break, carried 
over into-the home. The children 
brought home the jokes, and 
mother and dad and all passed 
on anything funny 
they had found to 
be taken back to school. 


After day-on- 
the-go at school and 
during the hectic holidays, 


see how quickly the lively flavor 
of delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps brighten you up. 


(And, chewing aids digestion too.) 














C. D. GUESS 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 














ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 22nd year) 


Vacancies Today — $4000-$7200 
Maryland — Virginia — New York 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., Member NATA 
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17. Brochure and Catalogs on “Fron- 
tiers of America”—books with broad in- 
terest and reading levels. Remedial 
with mature format. Also complete 
catalog of all titles. (Childrens Press) 

27. Grades Catalog of books for elemen- 
tary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company ) 
Arithmetic Gains New Meaning 4- 
page teaching unit that suggests num- 
erous ways to establish mathematical 
relationships in Social Studies, Basic 
Economics, and Science. (Field En- 
terprises ) 
For Better, Faster Reading A four- 
page brochure describes and illustrates 
the Rateometer, a motor driven device 
for improving reading rate and com- 
prehension; the Eye-Span Trainer, a 
simple hand operated card shutter for 
improving reading skill; and the Flash- 
Tachment, for converting any 2 x 2 
slide or filmstrip projector into a tachi- 
stoscope. (Audio-Visual Research) 
Handicraft Materials 8-page catalog 
listing low prices project ideas for 
Christmas, such as 4 different Christ- 
mas tree kits, a 28” snowman, gift 
items from 15c per gift up and many 
other items. One copy only and only 
to teachers. (Cleveland Crafts Com- 
pany ) 
Brochure on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Afri- 
ca. Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer 
1961. (Europe Summer Tours) 
Maupintour Travel Guide lists 20 
different tours for 1961 with 150 de- 
parture dates to Western Europe, So- 
viet Union, Middle East and Around 
the World. 56 pages well illustrated. 
(Maupintour ) 

Student Travel Europe—1961 in- 

cludes 40 pre-planned itineraries 

which can be used in organizing a 

student or teacher group. (U. S. Na- 

tional Student Association ) 

The Finest Eye Protection for 

America’s Athletics illustrates the 

important safety features built into 

All American athletic glasses. Shows 

how these glasses are especially de- 
signed to protect athletes during com- 


Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


This column, which is a regular feature in 
the Virginia Journal of Education, offers 29. 
many valuable ideas which you will not 
find elsewhere. Check it carefully for the 
material you may be able to use. The ad- 
vertisers prefer to send their material di- 
rectly to you—not to children. Please print 
your name and address clearly. 34. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to 
about 4th grade. (Summit Industries) 

4. Literature with information about the 
Mason Protected Fund Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 35. 
Candies, Inc.) 

. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper. It suggests ways 
to earn money for group activities. 
(Ideal Gift Tie) 

10. Travel at Its Best Booklet describes 
27 specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 44. 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the llth consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan. 
Details quick, easy methods for stu- 78. 
dents or school groups to raise money 
for band uniforms, instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, etc., with sale of 
pecan candies in boxes personalized 
with picture of school group. (Stuck- 
ey’s, Inc.) 80. 

12. Worktext Catalog Lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 
ers and library books. The fields cov- 
ered are mathematics, science, reading, 
music, history, geography, industrial 81. 
arts (drawing and shopwork), health, 
and many others as well as many 
types of achievement, evaluation, and 
objective tests for specific needs. 72 
pages. (The Steck Company ) 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 
School year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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petitive play. Folders available in 
quantities. (Benson Optical Co.) 


Electro-Lab is a completely portable elec 
trical laboratory. It makes possible bot! 
demonstration and experimentation witl 
one compact, lightweight unit that can b: 
seen by the class at the front of the room 
yet fits on the student’s desk for problen 
solving. One unit, only 8” x 16” x 11%’ 
and weighing only 16 pounds, contains ; 
variable voltage supply, voltmeter, am 
meter, resistor, lamps, and circuit breaker 
Fast, safe connections in any combinatior 
of maps and resistors in either series o 
parallel circuits are made on computertyp: 
board with patch cords requiring no cut 
ting or soldering. The Electro-Lab is mere 
ly plugged into 115 volt outlet in any 
classroom and line voltage is immediately; 
stepped down to a safe 7 volts. Electro 
Lab is equally ideal for demonstration in 
elementary school classes, experimentation 
in secondary schools and basic electricity 
review in college physics courses. (Edu 
cation Products Division, Dept. 9, Mag 
netic Devices, Inc., 712 East Street, Fred 
erick, Maryland.) 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” 
$2 The Copy 
“STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION” ...... 50¢ 
VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Va. 














HOW TO TRAVEL FREE TO 
EUROPE—SUMMER 1961 


Form your own student or teacher group go- 
ing ag next summer. As group leader 
you go FRE 
U. . “WATIONAL STUDENT ASS'N 
Educational Travel, Inc. Dept T 
20 West 38th Street, New York 18 
OXford 5-5070 











RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified 

No Investment — No Risk 

“‘no-obligation’’ information write: 

STM—1—Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


For 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 147TH St., Ricumonp, VA. 











FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 
LARGE AND SMALL GROUPS 
“SELL NATIONALLY KNOWN CANDIES” 


TOP PROFITS—NO INVESTMENT 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Write us for details on our guaranteed 
fund raising plan. 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Ave. Richmond 28, Va. 














EUROPE 


We'll see = usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box S — Pasadena, California 
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© Regular all-purpose seating and a tablet 
arm in ONE CHAIR! 


© Real SPACE SAVER! 
© Opens in ONE easy motion...FOLDS FLAT! 
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Toblet orm lowers easily 
ovt of the woy. 





Teblet orm lifts for eosy 


Hamp den 


The Folding Chairs In Use All Over Virginia 


Thousands Giving Service In Schools, Colleges, Churches, Business 
















OUR MOST 


POPULAR STYLES 








ARM IS SOLID 
PLASTIC — FOLDS 


WITH CHAIR ONLY 





No. 109 Chair No. T-109 Chair 


Phone, Write or Wire For Sample or Price 


Virginia School Equipment Co. 


Box 5287 > Richmond 20 ° Phone MI 4-4287 
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Cashmere hints... .”. 


of Christmas! Ask for a white one 

this year... nothing spotlights your 
prettiness quite so dramatically. You 
know how long they last... enhancing 
every season. Pringle makes the 


lovelies here. Cardigan 26.95 
Pullover 23.95 

M & R Sportswear, Second Floor 

Richmond, Lynchburg 


in Charlottesville, Roanoke 
Jean Atkins Cashmeres 
: Cardigans, 20.00 Pullovers, 15.00 


Milla «Rede 


VIAGINIA’S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 


CS iets 





